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“FOR ae = BLOOD 1S THE LIFE”? 
‘LARCEST SALE 
RKE S | OF ANY 


THE GREAT 
BLOOD 
PURIFIER WORLD-FAMED MEDICINE 


IN 
THE WORLD. . 


AND 
RESTORER. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never- failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. gd. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, IIs. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing cases. BY ALL C HEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 33 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, THE Linconn & MIDLAND Counrigs’ DruG Company, L INCOLN, 


(TRADE MARK “BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 

These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between the 
hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


. Lost memories restored—the worst made good, and the best 


better. Any book learned in one aia Speaking without 
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H n opinions O} 
Apply to J. Stanley, Manresa Press, | R. A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, &c. 
NEVER FORGETTING and CURE for MIND-WANDER- 
Roehampton, London, S.W. ING taught thoroughly by Post, in Classes, and Privately, 


PROF. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street, London, W.G 


RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. 
Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education. 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 


THE ENTIRE MEDICAL L PROFESSION and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
OF remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
W.V.WRICHT & SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 
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EDMUND’S COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL, WARE, HERTS. 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT. REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastera Railway. 


The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, and 
(3) those who are intended for commercial life. 

For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 

For the CLAssICAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Adjoining the College). 


PRESIDENT—THE RIGHT REV. P. FENTON. 


An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the children, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE RIGHT REV. PRESIDENT. 


MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TWELVE MINUTES’ WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee). 
Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examinations for admission to the 
Rovat MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH; RoyAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. Also for 
the MILITIA, PRELIMINARY, LITERARY, AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 


PRINCIPAL REV. E. VON ORSBACH, 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 

G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

J. A. Pease, Esq., and J. Sloane, Esq. 

The Principal. 

T. W. West, Esq., B.A. Oxon., sometime 
Scholar of Lincoln College. 

Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 

The Principal. 


Higher Mathematics 


Mathematics . 

Classics : Latin and Greek 
English : Language and History 
French Language . 


German Language . 


Sciences: Geology, Physics, and 
Chemistry 
Geography : Physical 
Political 
Drawing : Geometrical, 
and Perspective 
Preliminary Subjects 
Drill and Fencing . 


F reehand, 


Professor J. Morris. 
The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
The Principal. 


J. A. Pease, Esq. 
The Principal and J. Sloane, Fsq. 
Sergeant F. Myers, R.M.A., Woolwich. 


The pupils have the mabey of daily Mass in the house, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
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In One Volume, large post 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxvi. 632, Price 12s. 6d. ; or bound in two parts, 
cloth, Price 13s. 


THE LIFE AND MARTYRDOM OF ST. THOMAS BECKET. 


By Father JOHN MORRIS, S.J. Second and Enlarged Edition. 


“Such lives as these, which take hold of you by the cords of Adam, are well calculated to 
draw men on by degrees to a love for religious and spiritual reading.”—Z-xtract from the Bishop of 
Salford’s Pastoral on Spiritual Reading. 


BURNS and OATES, Granville Mansions, Orchard Street, London, W. 
and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


BY HENRY FOLEY, 


TuE Editor begs to inform the literary and antiquarian public that a revised reprint of the second 
volume of this series, which had become exhausted, has been issued to enable purchasers to obtain 
complete sets. 

This extensive work, in eight thick demy 8vo volumes, contains much information about 
Catholic affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record 
extant of the sufferings of Catholics, and the working of the odious penal laws, including Oates’ 
Plot and the Revolution of 1688. The history embraces all the English counties, with numerous 
biographies of martyrs and confessors, portraits and notices with pedigrees of old Catholic families, 
whilst the seventh volume (in two parts), presents the entire English Province from 1622 to 1773, 
and a complete alphabetical Co//ectanea, with short biographical and genealogical notices of all its 
deceased members, from the earliest date to the present time, and a Chronological Catalogue of the 
Irish Members of the Society from the year 1556 to 1814. 

Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Apply to the Editor, 31, Farm Street, London, W.; or 
Mr. Stanley, Roehampton, S.W. To non-Subscribers, through Messrs. Burns and Oates, publishers, 
Orchard Street, W., 26s. each net. for Vols. I. If. IV. VI. and VII. (parts 1 and 2), and 3os. each 
net. for Vols. III. and V. 


Now ready. Price 2s. 6d. including postage. 
MANUAL FOR THE USE OF THE SODALITIES 
OF OUR LADY. 
A filiated to the Prima Primaria. 
The Manual contains a Translation of the Rules of the Prima Primaria, the Little Office of the 


Immaculate Conception in Latin and English, the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, the Office for 
the Dead, and various Hymns, Prayers, &c., suitable to Sodalists. 


THE ORDER FOR THE DEDICATION OR 
CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ROMAN PONTIFICAL. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


JAMES STANLEY, MANRESA PRESS, ROEHAMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 
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M. H. GILL AND SON'S LIST. 


Some Notes on Popular Preaching. By the Rev. ArTHuR Ryan, St. 
Patrick’s College, Thurles. Crown 8vo, wrapper, Is. 


Manual of Universal Church History. By the Rev. Jonn Atzoc, D.D. 
Translated, with additions, from the German, by the Rev. F. J. PABIScH and the Rev. 
T. S. Byrne. With Chronological ‘ables and Ecclesiastico-Geographical Maps. Four 
volumes, 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


The Evidences and Doctrine of the Catholic Church. Showing that 


the former are no less convincing than the latter are propitious to the happiness of society. 
By the Most Rev. JoHN MAcHALe, D.D., late Archbishop of ‘luam. Third edition, 
8vo, cloth, 7s! 6d. 


The Life of Father Luke Wadding, Founder of St. Isidore’s College, Rome. 
Author of ‘‘Scriptores Ordinis Minorum,” ‘‘ Annales Minorum.” By the Rev. JosEPH 
A. O'SHEA, O.S.F. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Occasional Sermons, Addresses, and Essays. By the Right Rev. GeorGcE 
Conkoy, D.D., late Bishop of Ardagh, and Apostolic Delegate to Canada and New- 
foundland. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Light from the Lowly; or, Lives of Persons who sanctified themselves 
in humble positions. ky the Kev. Francis BuTINA, S.J. Translated from the 
Spanish by the Kev. W. M‘DoNnALD, D.D. Illustrated by W. C. MILLs. Two volumes, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


Also in Twelve Series, cloth extra, 1s. each, cloth, red edges, 6d. each. 


Memoir and Letters of Jenny C. White Del Bal. By her mother, Ruopa 
E. WuitTe. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Lina’s Tales. By Mrs. FRANK PENTRILL. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. 


Pius the Ninth and his Times. By the late Joun Francis Macutre, M.P. 
New and cheaper edition, revised and brought down to the accession of Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth, by the Right Rev. Monsignor PATTERSON, with two steel Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cluth extra, 3s. 6d. Cheap edition (zo Portra:ts), fcap. 8vo, wrapper, Is. 


An Introduction to the Devout Life. By Sr. Francis pe Sates. New 
Edition. Carefully revised and compared with the latest French Edition. Royal 32mo, 
cloth, Is. 


Some Account of Don Bosco and his Work. Gathered chiefly from the 


narrative of Dr. D’Esprney. By Mrs. F. RAYMOND-BARKER. 18mo, cloth, 1s, 


CATHOLIC PRAYER-BOOKS. 


New and thoroughly revised Editions, 


TO BE HAD IN A GREAT VARIETY OF BINDINGS AND PRICES. 


*.* Complete Catalogue will be sent gratis, and post free, on application. 


M. H. GILL AND SON, 


50, O'CONNELL STREET UPPER, DUBLIN. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


President. 
THE BISHOP OF SALFORD. 


Hon. Secretaries. 
REV. W. H. COLOGAN, Lilystone Hall, Ingatestone. 
JAMES BRITTEN, Esq., 18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 


Hon. Treasurer. 
GEORGE WHITLAW, Esq., 18, Argyll Terrace, Kensington, W. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION = = = TEN SHILLINGS. 


FourtH EDITION, WITH POSTSCRIPT. 
Price One Penny; 7s. per 100. 
“All is not Gold that glitters.” A Popular Tract on the Education Question. 
By the Rev. J. F. SPLAINE, S.J. 
“It should be read by every one, and circulated far and wide by the friends of the Voluntary 
system of all religious persuasions.” — 7ad/et. 
** All that a popular pamphlet should be.”— Weekly Regis'er. 


‘*Written in a light and pleasant style . . . wiih the ability of one who has thoroughly 
familiarized himself with all the bearings of the subject.”"—-Ca holic Times. 


“In felicitously simple terms lays bare some of the grievances which lie heavy on working mes 
under the present School Board system.” — Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
By the same Author. 


Primary Education. Price 1d. 


Price Twopence ; Is. 6d. dozen, 
Socialism : a Tract for the Times. By the Rev. J. Ricxasy, S.J. 


“Father Rickaby has a telling pen. . . the little work is profoundly and deliberately 
argumentative. Register. 

“Father Rickaby deals with his subject with clearness and vigour.” —Zaddet. 

“ His arguments are forcibly put forward.”—Catholic 7imes. 


By the same Author. 
Positivism. Price 1d. 


*,* List of cheap and good Books, suitable for distribution, sent on application 
wih siamps for postage. 


Address—18, West Square, Southwark, S.E. 
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- Burns and Oates’ New List. 


BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER, MONTH OF THE HOLY SOULS. 


Helpers of the Holy Souls. By the late Rev. C. B. GarsIpE. 1s. 
Purgatory, Octave for the Souls in, and Novena of the Immaculate 


Conception. 2d. 
Do. Treatise on. By St. CarHertne or Genoa. With Preface by 


Cardinal MANNING. Cloth, Is. 

Do. Surveyed ; or, A Particular Account of the Happy and yet Thrice- 
Unhappy State of the Souls there. From the Edition of 1663. Edited by the Rev. 
Father ANDERDON, S.J. Cloth, 3s. 

Do. Devotion for the Souis in. Fourth Edition. To which are 
added, A Way of Hearing Mass for the Dead, and the Doctrines of Suarez on Purgatory. 


By the Rev. Father RAWEs, D.D., S.H.G. Cloth, 2s. 

The Month of November, dedicated to the Holy Souls in Purgatory, compiled 
from various sources. By the Franciscan Fathers (Stratford). Wrapper, 6d. 

Tickets, Devotional, for Every Day in the Year. In Monthly Packets. 4d. per 
Packet, sent free by post. November: The Souls in Purgatory. December: The 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Little Month of the Holy Souls. Translated{from the French. 4d. 

Heroic Act of Charity. By the Rev. J. Morris, S.J. 1d. 


A Remembrance for the Living to pray for the Dead. By the Rev. James 
MuMFoRD, S.J. With an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by Father JoHN Morris, S.J. 


Third edition, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready. 
Cardinal Newman, with Notes on the Oxford Movement and its Men. 
By JoHN OLpcasTLe. Third Edition, Handsomely bound in cloth, crown 8vo, 


price 2s. 6d. 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Defender of the Faith: the Royal title, its history and value. 
Rev. T. E. BripGETT, C.SS.R. Price 1s. 

Mary Queen of Scots, Life of. By Acnes Stewart. Crown 8vo, 500 pp., 
Three illustrations, best paper, Ios. 6d.; six illustrations, elegantly bound, 12s. 6d. 

The War of Antichrist with the Church and Christian Civilization. 
A review of the rise and progress of atheism ; its use of freemasonry and kindred secret 
societies, &c.; and The Spoliation of the Propaganda. By the Right Rev. Mgr. 
GeorGE F. DILLON, D.D., Missionary Apostolic, Sydney. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Eternal Priesthood. By Cardinal Manninc. Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Fander’s Catechism of the Catholic Religion. New edition, completely 
revised and collated with the latest German edition, by the Rev. G. PorTER, S.J. 2s. 

Salvatori’s Practical Instruction for New Confessors. Translated from 
the Italian by the Very Rev. W1LL1AM Hutcu, D.D., President of St. Colman’s College, 
Fermoy. Cloth, 18mo, 4s. 

Pupil Teachers’ Course of Religious Instruction. Third edition. Much 
enlarged. Questions in Doctrine, selected and arranged by Canon FRANKLIN, V.G. 6d. 

Questions in Sacred History. Arranged by Canon Frank.in, V.G. Second 
edition, much enlarged, price 6d. 

Christian Childhood: A Mother’s Religious Instructions to her Children. 
By the Countess DE FLAVIGNY. Translated from the French by Mrs. BOURDEAU. 
French Morocco, 32mo. Price 3s. 

Dream of Gerontius. By Cardinal Newman. Twentieth Edition. Wrapper, 6d.; 
cloth, Is. 


Luther’s own Statements concerning his Teaching and its Results. 
Taken exclusively from the earliest and best editions of Luther’s German and Latin works, 


by Henry O’Connor, S.J. Third English edition. 


London: 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
NEW YORK: 9, BARCLAY STREET. 


By the 
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AMERICAN NEW BOOKS. 
ALETHEIA; 


OR, THE OUTSPOKEN TRUTH 
On the All-important Question of Divine Authoritative Teaching. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
CATHOLIC RULE OF FAITH, 
Contrasted with the various Theories of Private and Fallible Interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, 
with a Full Explanation of the Whole Question of INFALLIBILITY, and Application of the 
Principles to the DEVELOPMENT of Catholic Doctrine, according to the needs of the times, 
By THE RIGHT REV. J. D. RICARDS, D.D., 
Bishop of Retimo, and Vicar-Apostolic of the Eastern Vicariate of the Cape Colony, and author of 
Catholic Christianity and Modern Unbelief. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION ‘10 HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL MANNING. 
12mo, cloth, net, 80 cents. 


With the Approbation of the Most Rev. Archbishop of St. Louis. 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By Dr. H. BRUECK. 


With Additions from the Writings of His Eminence CARDINAL HERGENROETHER. Translated 
by Rev. E. PRUENTE. With an Introduction by Right Rev. Mgr. JAMEs A. CorcorRAN, S.T.D. 
Two vols., cloth, net, Four Dollars; Half calf, marble edges, net, Six Dollars. Postage, twenty 


cents extra per vol. 


FOR SALE BY ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, AND ST. LOUIS. 


THOMAS BAKER, 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLER, 


1, SOHO SQUARE, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Established 1849. 


Commentaries on the Bible; Works of the Fathers, Schoolmen, and Church Historians; and 
Books for the Clergy generally. 


Catalogues of Selections published periodically, and sent post-free on application. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS PURCHASED. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 


DUBLIN, 1865. PARIS, 1867. HONOURABLE MENTION INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862, 
VIENNA, 1873. 


BOOK BINDING, 


In the Monastic, Grolier, Maioli, and Illuminated Styles, 


In the most superior manner, by English and Foreign Workmen. 


JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
36, CATHERINE STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE INFANCY OF OUR LORD. 


Now ready 
(VOL. 53 OF THE QUARTERLY SERIES), 


THE NINE MONTHS. 


OUR LORD’S LIFE IN THE WOMB. 
By H. J. COLERIDGE, 


OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


(With an Appendix, containing short heads for meditation). 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 


There are many reasons which may be assigned as special incentives to this devotion to our 
Lord in the womb, besides the simple truths that our faith teaches us concerning it. In the first 
place, it sets before us the complete interior picture of the Sacred Humanity itself, the immense 
treasures which constitute that fulness of grace of which we all receive, and the intense activity of 
the Heart and Mind of our Lord at the time of all others when no other activity was possible to 
Him, in the arrangements of Providence. It was a Life almost entirely addressed to God, and the 
object of His infinite complacency and delight. Moreover, it was the true foundation of all that 
followed afterwards, and on this account we find those Christians who entirely ignore it, very 
generally wanting in an intelligence of the simplest truths of faith concerning the Incarnate Son of 
God. The Babe of Bethlehem is like any other child to them, as He was to the people of Bethlehem 
itself, or even to the Egyptians among whom He dwelt for atime. The misconception leads on to 
others, and extends to an inadequate idea of the whole Life, office, and work of our Lord, Who He 
is, and what He came to do. 

Again, our Lord’s Life in itself, at this time, reveals the work and office which He at once gave 
Himself to discharge towards His Father. The created existence which began at the moment of the 
Incarnation was the greatest of the works of God. It may be considered as the crown and completion 
of the former great work of the creation of the universe, with all its marvellous orders of natures in 
various degrees of elevation and perfection in their reflection of the attributes of God. Holy Scripture 
speaks of our Lord as the Head and consummation of the whole creation, He was sent indeed on 
earth for the redemption of mankind, and for their instruction in the manner of serving God perfectly, 
but as it is implied, His presence as Man added the crowning dignity to the creation as it was origi- 
nally left. Only through Him could there be that perfect intelligent and worthy service to the 
Creator, which no one could give to Him but a Divine Person, God’s greatness and goodness and 
power and beauty and majesty, as displayed in the Creation, required as their correlatives, so to 
speak, the most perfect intelligence, appreciation, gratitude, praise, and these had never been 
rendered to Him adequately, nor could they ever be so rendered, until the moment of the Incarnation, 
The Life which then began paid this homage and tribute to the immense glory of God from the very 
beginning, in a thousand acts of adoration and self-abasement, oblation, and thanksgiving. The 
Soul of Jesus Christ was a living mirror which gave back to God the perfect representation of His 
glories and wonders and benefits, in an adoration of reverence, joy, and delight and gratitude which 
was of infinite merit and worth, because it was the homage of a Divine Person. In this consisted the 
gain to the glory of God which came about at the moment of the Incarnation, . . . 

These nine months are the time in our Lord’s Life which seems most entirely given up to this 
employment. God was all in all. Out of this life in the womb, which had no external manifestation 
at all, there sprang all the beauties and charities of the after stages of the Holy Infancy, the 
Childhood, the Hidden Life at Nazareth, the Public Ministry, the Passion, the Risen and Sacra- 
mental and Glorious Life. It is this Life which continues now in Heaven where He sits at the 
right hand of God, and, in order that earth may not be without this continual and most perfect 
worship, He remains among us on the altar, not only to be the food and consolation of the devout 
souls who receive Him and live by Him, but also that from Him may rise up, day after day and 
night after night, as long as the world lasts, His own most loving adoration, most powerful 
intercession, and most intelligent praise. In the Blessed Sacrament He lives indeed for us, but His 
Life there is a return to His former existence in this stage of His Infancy, only that He has added 
to it, in His infinite tenderness and most ingenious and long-suffering love, the marvellous 
communication of Himself which embodies all the choicest fruits of His Life and Passion. 


The First Volume, Zhe Preparation of the Incarnation, has been published; the 
Third Volume, Zhe Thirty Years, will be ready before Christmas. 


Price 7s. 6d. each. 


BURNS AND OATES, ORCHARD STREET. 
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CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS. 


CHARLES EASON, 
PUBLISHER, 18, ASTON’S QUAY, DUBLIN. 


These Prayer Books are published under Episcopal Approbation, and 
are noted for excellence of typography and bindings. 


Catalogues, Wholesale or Retail, on application. Shippers and the Trade supplied. 


London Agents :—WILLIAMS and BUTLAND, 47, Little Britain. 


VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s, 2d. and 2s. per lb. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. §d., 1s. 3d., and 1s. Id. per Ib. 


N.B.—Twopence per Ib, on Wax, and one penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 


Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and 10s, per Ilb. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds, 


THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO.,, 


18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles, 
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St. Anselm’s Society 


_FOR THE DIFFUSION OF GOOD BOOKS. 


FounDED A.D. 1860, 
With the Sanction and Blessing of the Holy See, and under the Patronage of 
THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
AND THE 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH HIERARCHIES. 


President : 
Tue Lorp HEeErkRIEs. 


Vice-Presidents : 
His Grace THE DuKE oF E.M. Tue or DENBIGH. 
Tue Marguess or Ripon, K.G. THE Lorp GERARD. 
Tue Hon. anp Ricut Rev. Mer. GiLBert TALBort. 


Permanent Council : 


His EMINENCE CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Tue Most Rev. ArcHBIsHop WALSH. 


THE Marguess or Bute. Tue Rev. Fr. CoLeripGE. 
THE Lorp ARUNDELL OF WaARDOUR. THe Rev. Fr. Ryper. 
Tue Very Rev. Provost NorRTHCOTE. T. W. Eso. 

Tue Very Rev. Fr. Morris. AUBREY DE VERE, Esq. 
Tue Rev. W. E. Apopis. D. Lewis, Esg. 

Tue Rev. Fr. Bripcetr. E. H. Tuompson, Eso. 


Elected Members of the Council forming an Executive Committee : 


Tue Rev. G. AKERs. GeEorGE Btiount, Esg. 
Tue Rev. Fr. CLarke. James Britten, Esg. 
THe Rev. Dr. GraHam. W. H. Lyatt, Esg. 
Tue Rev. S. McDaniet. Orsy SuHIPpLey, Esq. 


Hon. Secretary: CANON WENHAM. 


Society’s Depository : 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND (near Cuarinc Cross). 


All communications are to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, who is alone 
responsible for the business engagements of the Society. Orders given or liabilities 
incurred by any one else will not be recognized. 

Subscriptions are urgently needed for defraying the first expenses of the 
Depository, for printing the Classified Lists, as well as for enabling the Society to 
make Grants of Books to various Institutions, such as Workhouses and Hospitals, 
atid to Poor Missions, from which several applications have been received. 

Subscriptions are received at the Depository, or may be sent to the Secretary, or 
paid in to the London and County Bank, Richmond Branch. 
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John Hodges’ New List. 


COMPLETION OF BURKE’S TUDOR PORTRAITS. 

Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation Period. 
By S. Hunerr Burke. Complete in Four Vols. Demy 8vo. Price £2 17s. Volume I. 
not sold separately. ‘* Time unveils al! truth.” 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


**T have read the work with great interest, and I subscribe without hesitation to the eulogy passed on 
it by the ai/y Chronicle, as making, as far us [ know, a distinct and valuable addition to our knowledge 


of a remarkable period.” 
“They are full-length portraits, often so life-like that, when placed beside each other, we feel no 


difficulty in realising the relations which Mr. Burke aims at establishing between them." —A anual Register. 
‘* The greatest “charm of these fascinating volumes is in the brightness of the style, for it reads more 
tike a romance than a history."—Lavd and lVater. 


heartily wish it a large sale and an extensive circulation." —7he Academy. Signed Nicholas 


Pocock.” 
‘No honest student of a most memorable period can afford to neglect the aid of Mr. Burke's long 


and laborious researches. He is what is rare—an historian of absolute impartiality.""—L¢/e. 
, By the same Author. 

Ireland Sixty Years ago. Being an Account of a Visit made to Ireland in the 

year 1821 by his Majesty King George 1V. Demy 8vo. Is. Post free. 

A TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH OF THE 

Great Commentary upon the Holy Scripture of Cornelius a Lapide. 

By the Rev. T. W. MossMAn, B.A., Oxon. Demy 8vo. each Vol. 12s. net. 
Vols. i., II., and IIT., completing SS. Matthew and Mark’s Gospels, ow ready. 
St. Luke’s Gospel, One Vol., ix the press. [Just ready. 
St. John’s Gospel, together with 4 Lapide’s Commentary upon St. John’s Epistles. ‘wo Vols. 

“It is the most erudite, the richest and altogether the completest Commentary on the Holy Scriptures 


that has ever been written, and our best thanks are due to Mr. Mossman for having given us in clear, terse, 
and vigorous English the invaluable work of the Prince of Scripture Commentators. "—Dudlin Review. 


A NEW CATHOLIC HYMN BOOK. 

The Westminster Hymnal, for Congregational use. Containing the most 
p:pular English and Latin Hymns and ‘Tunes, and also a number of New Hymns and 
Tunes, Selected, Written, and Composed expressly for this work. Edited by Henri C, 
Hemy. This Hymnal, which will coutai about 350 Hymns and Tunes, is designed to 
provide Catholic Choirs, Congregations, Convents, and Schools, with a govud, cheap, and 
portable Hymn and Tune Book. No pains will be spared to make it as comprehensive as 
possible, so that it may be of equal service in the Country Chapel, the City Church, the 
Household, and the School. Tie Work will be issued in about five parts, Is. each, post 
free. Part I., containing Hymns and Music for Advent, Christmas, and Epiphany, will be 
sent to any address post free on receipt of twelve stamps. 

NEW MUSICAL WORKS BY HENRI F. HEMY, 
Author of Hemi’s Royal Modern Pianoforte Tutor, &c. 

The Children’s Musical Longfellow. Containing about 400 Songs. The 
Words trom Longfellow. To be published in Shilling parts, each complete in itself, and 
sold separately. Part I. now ready. Post free on receipt of twelve penny stamps. 


The Children’s Universal Song Book, for Home and School. Containing 
100 Original Simple Songs. Price One Shilling. 7 the press. 
Two New Books, translated from the German of the Countess HAUN-IIAHN éy Mary II. ALLIEs. 
A Portionless Girl. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. early ready. 
The Heiress of Cronstein. /» the press. 
Addresses to Women of the World. From the French of Mgr. MeRMILLOD 
By Mary L. Wayne, by permission of the Author. Crown 8vo. Jun the press. 


A Selection from Sir Henry Ellis’ Historical Letters. Selected and 
Edited by S$. CHARLES, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. x the press. 
Legends and Traditions of Yorkshire. By the Rev. THomas Parkinson, 
Vicar of North Otterington. Author of Zhe History of a North Riding Furish, &e. 
Demy 8vo. Jn the press. 
*,* A limited number of copies will be printed. The best hand-made paper, large size, and 
supplied to Subscribers only. Full Prospectus sent on application, post free. 


JOHN HODGES, 33, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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a. 9. D. 6. 
MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JouNn CLayTon, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield; Rev. Perer GaLtwey, 31, Farm Street, London; Rev. James 
CxiareE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. THomas Hitt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


31.CHARLES COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 


Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very 
Rev. Father Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, 
Bayswater; or the Very Rev. Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the 
Day Scholars equally with that of the Resident Students. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 


STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 
For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 


AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 


CONVENT SCHOOL, MARK CROSS, 
NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


The Sisters or THE Hoty Cuitp Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, conduct 
a Boarp1nG ScHoot at this Convent, where the Pupils receive, besides a careful 
religious training, a solid English Education, including French, Drawing, and the 
various kinds of Needlework. a 

The pension is £18 per annum, or £6 per Term, payable in advance. 
Music, £1 10s. per Term. Entrance Fee, £1 15. 
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| THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


| FORT AUGUSTUS, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 
very suitable for delicate boys. 
. The Curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a Liberal 
Education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 
. The Studies are conducted by Fathers of the Benedictine Order, assisted 
by Lay University Masters. 
French is taught by a Frenchman who thoroughly understands English 
and has had much experience with English boys. 
German, as an optional substitute for Greek, forms part of the ordinary 


vt 


course. 
6. The Doctor of the locality visits the school regularly twice a week. 
7. A Matron superintends the Wardrobes and sees to the requirements of 
the smaller boys. 


ST. BENEDICT’S HALL. 


In connection with the Abbey School a HALL has been opened for 
the reception of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one 
years who wish to pursue more advanced studies or prepare for one of the 
learned professions or for any special examinations. 


The following persons lecture in the Hall: 


‘The Very Rev. FATHER Prior. 

Dom ELPHEGE Copy, Sub-Prior. 

Dom Barrett, O.S.B. 

Dom OswaLp Hunter Brarr, O.S.B., M.A. Oxon. 

Dom Martin WALL, O.S.B., M.A. Cantab. 

W. E. Poynter, Esq., M.A., L.L.M. Cantab. 

W. Briccs, Esq., B.Sc. London. 

Herr Cart Max Mutter, Royal Conservatorium, Wiirtzburg. 
Monsieur Bourceat, Certificat d’Etudes Classiques de Paris. 


For Terms, &c. apply to Very Rev. Prior VAUGHAN, O.S.B., address 
as above. 
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The First American Cardinal. 


THE name of John McCloskey, Cardinal Archbishop of New 
York, will live in the history of the Church of our time as one of 
those names that mark an epoch ; and this not for his personal 
qualities, high as they were, and well as they fitted him for his 
lofty station, but because his very promotion to the Cardinalate 
marked the attainment of a new stage in the development of 
the Church’s organization. It is as the frst American Cardinal 
that he will be best remembered. Until that memorable con- 
sistory held by Pius the Ninth in the early spring of 1875, at 
which he was promoted, there had never been a Cardinal of the 
Holy Roman Church who was not a European. In days when 
steam and electricity had not as yet drawn the very ends of the 
earth together, it was almost a necessity that the Sacred College 
should be entirely European. The Cardinals are the counsellors 
of the Holy See, and the electors who assemble in conclave on 
the death of a Pontiff to choose his successor. Cardinals who 
could not easily communicate with Rome, and who could not 
be summoned to a conclave with any reasonable hope of their 
taking part in it, would have the bare title without being able 
to perform the duties of their high office. Until the great 
development of rapid communication within the last few years, 
every place in Asia, America, and the greater part of Africa, was 
practically, for such a purpose, months distant from Rome. Now 
a few minutes suffices to flash to the most distant lands a 
summons to the Holy City, and a few days brings the traveller 
across the Atlantic. It was material changes like these in the 
resources of travel and communication that made the extension 
of the Cardinalate to far-off lands a possibility. The first 
American Cardinal was created ten years ago; the present year 
has witnessed the creation of an Australian Cardinal; and the 
names of both tell that they are of that old Catholic race whose 
strange destiny has made it in our day the bearer of the faith 
to the ends of the earth. 
VOL, XXXVI. NOVEMBER, 1885. v 
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But Cardinal McCloskey’s elevation to the Sacred College 
was not merely a recognition of the fact that the very advances 
of applied science had rivetted more closely the connection of 
the Churches beyond the ocean with the Mother-Church in old 
Europe; it had a further, and if possible, a more striking 
significance. If, some hundred years ago, a Catholic had been 
told that one day a future Vicar of Christ would raise to a 
place in the Sacred College a Bishop of a land then still 
numbered among the missionary countries, his thoughts would 
turn to the Empires of Spain and Portugal in the East and 
West, or to the colonies of Catholic France. ‘ Doubtless,” he 
would say, “when that day comes the chosen prelate will be 
some subject of the Most Christian King of France, or of the 
Most Catholic King of Spain, in the Indies, or in 4a Nouvelle 
France.” His thoughts would never have turned to the Atlantic 
seaboard of North America, with its scattered settlements of 
Dutch and English Protestants. But a great State has grown 
out of these few outposts of Protestantism beyond the Atlantic, 
and men now see in that State the largest and the most influ- 
ential body of Catholics to be found outside of Europe, a 
Church counting its numbers by millions, and destined, no 
doubt, to play a glorious part in the future of Catholicity. It 
was in recognition of this great fact that, when for the first 
time a Cardinal was chosen from among the non-European 
episcopate, the choice fell upon the Archbishop of the chief 
city of the United States. 

Cardinal McCloskey was seventy-five years old when, only a 
few days ago, he went to his rest and his reward. He had lived 
just three quarters of a century, and that short period, short, 
not for a man, but for a nation or a Church, had seen the vast 
growth and development of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, from the humblest and feeblest beginnings. When John 
McCloskey was born in Brooklyn in 1810, born of parents who 
had quitted Ireland to find a new home in the young Republic 
of the West, that Republic was thoroughly Protestant. The 
thirteen colonies that had severed the connection with England 
only a few years before, and set up for themselves as con- 
federated States, were Protestant colonies. Even in Maryland, 
with its Catholic traditions, the Catholics were in the minority. 
Persecuted in the days of the Puritan ascendancy, they had 
been deprived of their very churches and schools, and they were 
only slowly recovering from the state of poverty and ignorance 
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to which years of oppression had reduced them. 
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In New York 


itself, the test-oath that excluded Catholics from every public 
office had only lately been abolished. 


Jersey and in North Carolina. 
But a better day was dawning. 


were few and far between. 


It still existed in New 
Priests, churches, and schools 


The beginnings of great things were already in existence, though 
the pioneers who were preparing the way for a glorious future 
cannot have imagined, even in their most hopeful moods, that it 
was so near. In 1808, the see of Baltimore had been raised to 
an Archbishopric, with Suffragan Bishops at Boston, Phila- 


delphia, New York, and Bardstown. 


Including one Coadjutor, 


there were six Bishops in the States, with seventy priests, eighty 
churches, and about one hundred and fifty thousand Catholics. 
As the population of the United States was then about seven 
millions, the Catholics formed a little more than two per cent. 
of the people. Now, as some measure of the progress made by 
the American Church during the lifetime of her great prelate, 
let us compare these figures for the year of his birth, with the 
statistics of the Church in the United States for last year: 


Archbishops . 
Bishops 

Priests . 
Churches and chapels 


Catholic popuiation 150,000 


7o 


1884. Increase in 74 years, 
I 13 12 
57 52 
6,855 6,735 
7,763 7,683 
6,600,000 6,450,000 


Enormous as this increase is, the last line of figures is prob- 
ably below the truth. Bishop M‘Quaid, in his discourse at the 
late Council of Baltimore, gave it as his opinion that eight 
millions would be a more correct estimate of the Catholic 
population. If this higher estimate is the true one, it would 
follow that in three quarters of a century the proportion of 
Catholics to the total population increased from one-fiftieth to 


about one-fifth. 


Now let us repeat these same statistics of 1810 for the 
purpose of making another comparison, taking this time the 
figures of 1884 not for the whole of the United States, but only 
for the dioceses of New York, Brooklyn, and Albany : 


U.S. 1810. New York, 18 


Archbishops . . . I 
Bishops. . ... 5 
Churches and chapels 80 


Catholic population . 150,000 


2 

380 

227 
600,0c0 


I 

156 

126 
205,000 


84. Brooklyn, 1884. Albany, 1884. 


I 

191 
209 
160,000 


1810. 
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This table shows that in each of these three dioceses the 
Church is more numerous, and better provided with churches 
and pastors than it was in the whole of the United States in 1810. 

We might have chosen many other dioceses for the purpose 
of this comparison, for there are more than twenty in the United 
States which number each upwards of 150,000 Catholics. We 
have chosen these three because they are all associated with 
Cardinal McCloskey’s career. He was born in Brooklyn. In 
1810 there was no Catholic church in the place, and he was 
therefore baptized in old St. Peter’s Church, New York. Among 
his earliest recollections was the long journey to Mass on 
Sundays, crossing Fulton Ferry with his parents to reach 
St. Peter’s. When he was ten years old his father died, and 
he owed it to his good Irish mother that, instead of being taken 
early from school, he was sent on at the age of twelve to begin 
a successful course of studies at Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. The College was then little more than 
a small Latin school, with a seminary for a handful of Church 
students. It was taught by Fathers Bruté and Dubois, better 
known later on as the Bishops of New York and Vincennes. 
When young McCloskey went to Mount St. Mary’s he was by 
no means a strong boy, and his delicate health made him 
habitually avoid the rougher games of his companions. He 
was long remembered among them for his gentle good-humour, 
his love of books and study, and the steady perseverance that 
placed him almost always at the head of the classes. One of 
his companions at Emmitsburg was John Hughes, a young 
student from the north of Ireland. He had emigrated to the 
United States with his father, after a sudden reverse of fortune 
had deprived the family of its old home in Tyrone. Not long 
after his arrival in America he came to work as a gardener and 
day labourer near Emmitsburg, in the hope of finding some 
means of continuing the studies he had begun in Ireland. Great 
was his joy when he was engaged as gardener to the little 
College, with the understanding that he was to be allowed some 
time each day to work at Greek and Latin. He made such 
progress that just before John McCloskey arrived at Mount 
St. Mary’s he was received amongst the regular students. There 
was a difference of some eleven years in age between Hughes 
and McCloskey, but for all that an acquaintance began at 
Emmitsburg which ripened into a life-long friendship. 

In 1828, having completed the ordinary college course, the 
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future Cardinal returned to his mother’s home as yet undecided 
as to what his life’s work was to be. But this indecision did not 
last long. He felt that he was called to take his place in the 
priesthood of the struggling Church in America, and he was 
soon back at Emmitsburg, beginning the short philosophical and 
theological course of those days, short because the labourers in 
the vineyard were so few that but scanty time could be afforded 
for their preparation. In 1834 he was ordained priest by his 
old master Dubois, then Bishop of New York. The ordination 
took place in St. Patrick’s Church in that city. He had shown 
such distinguished talent in his theological course at Mount 
St. Mary’s, that his Bishop wisely decided to give him the 
opportunity of pushing his studies further, and in 1835 the 
young priest set out for Rome, to spend two years at the Gre- 
gorian University. He came back to New York in 1837, and 
was stationed at St. Joseph’s first as curate, and soon after as 
chief pastor. Dubois was still Bishop of New York, but he was 
old and broken in health, worn out, as he himself said, with 
discharging at once the duties of bishop, parish priest, and 
catechist. In 1838 John Hughes was named his coadjutor, and 
in the following year Bishop Dubois was so ill, that he took 
over the entire administration of the diocese. Almost his first 
work was to found a Catholic College for New York. He 
looked out for some one to help him in this enterprise, and he 
chose his school friend, John McCloskey, the young parish priest 
of St. Joseph’s. The year 1841 saw him installed as first 
President of St. John’s College, Fordham, which a few years 
later was handed over to the Jesuit Fathers. Henceforth he 
was Bishop Hughes’ right-hand man. Dubois died in 1842. 
Hughes succeeded him, and two years after he asked for and 
obtained the consecration of John McCloskey as his coadjutor. 
Thus in 1844, at the early age of thirty-four, the future Cardinal 
received the pastoral staff that he was to right worthily bear for 
more than forty years. It was noted at the time that all the 
great events of his life had taken place in New York City. 
There he was baptized and confirmed, there he made his First 
Communion, there he had been ordained by Bishop Dubois, and 
there he was now consecrated Bishop by his old friend Bishop 
Hughes. 

The following three years were spent in apostolic journeys 
through the length and breadth of New York State, now acting 
as a simple missionary and giving the sacraments to a handful 
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of Catholics in some remote village or farm, now holding a 
Confirmation or a Visitation in one of the few country parish 
churches. In 1847 came another great event. The see of New 
York was divided, a new bishopric was erected at Albany, and 
John McCloskey was named its first prelate. He ruled the new 
see for seventeen years, from 1847 to 1864. It was an eventful 
period for America: the Irish immigration came pouring in like 
a flood; the storm of the Know-Nothing movement, the last 
great anti-Catholic movement in America, broke out and passed 
away, doing little to check the progress of the Church and only 
witnessing to the helpless rage of her enemies at her irresistible 
advance; then came the civil war, and American Protestants 
saw how Catholic priests and nuns could bear themselves among 
the dead and dying on the battlefield and in the hospital, and 
in thousands of hearts old life-long prejudices disappeared at the 
sight. Notwithstanding heavy losses through the want of a 
sufficient number of priests, churches, and schools, these years 
were a period of rapid growth for the Church in America. It 
was not a mere increase in numbers, there was at the same time 
a marked advance made in the work of solid organization. A 
great step was taken in this direction when in 1852 the first 
Council of the Bishops of the United States assembled at 
Baltimore. While taking his part in this general movement, 
Bishop McCloskey was carrying out in his own diocese the same 
work of organization, of provision for the future. He built 
the Cathedral of Albany, he founded numerous churches and 
schools, and sought and obtained the help of various religious 
orders and congregations for his diocese. The Franciscans and 
Augustinians, the Oblates of Mary, and the Jesuits, were each 
in turn welcomed to the diocese of Albany, and among the 
convents he founded were houses of the Sisters of Charity, 
the Sisters of Mercy, the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, and 
the Franciscan nuns of the Third Order. When in the spring 
of 1864, on the death of his old friend Archbishop Hughes, he 
was transferred to the see of New York, he left the diocese of 
Albany in a state of prosperity and efficiency that testified to 
the intelligent zeal with which he had presided over its rapid 
development. 

His reception at New York was like a public triumph. He 
came back to the city with which his life had been so closely 
linked, and there he carried on that same work of steadily 
securing efficient means of action for the future, which had 
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marked his years of labour at Albany. His very first work 
was the foundation of the Seminary of St. Joseph at Troy, an 
institution intended to train priests, not only for the archdiocese, 
but for the whole ecclesiastical province of New York. While 
still at Albany he had planned the work in concert with Arch- 
bishop Hughes, and had taken the first steps for its accom- 
plishment. He now carried his plans into effect, sparing no 
pains for their success, and drawing his first staff of professors 
from the University of Louvain. The corner-stone of the great 
Cathedral of St. Patrick had been laid in 1858. He took up the 
work where his predecessor had left it, and carried successfully 
to completion this noble monument of the faith and piety of 
Catholic America. A work like this strikes the eye and seizes 
the imagination, but while he was completing it he was busy on 
the accomplishment of less ostentatious, but in a sense far 
greater, schemes for the glory of God. Besides a great number 
of churches and schools, he founded several houses of religious 
men and women, brought the Little Sisters of the Poor to New 
York to take charge of his homes for the aged poor, and invited 
over German Franciscan nuns to serve the German Hospital. 
Besides orphanages, a foundling hospital, and a school for the 
deaf and dumb, he built the great protectory at West 
Chester, where upwards of 1,600 destitute children, waifs and 
strays rescued from the streets of New York, are housed, fed, 
clothed, and educated. These are some of the works that live 
after him, to preserve his memory and perpetuate his influence 
for good. An enemy to all display except that which served to 
increase the beauty of God’s house, his own surroundings were 
of the simplest. In New York he had friends in all classes, not 
among Catholics only, but among men of various creeds, 
amongst all who could appreciate and admire his laborious life, 
his generous charity, and that quiet eloquence which came from 
deep conviction and heartfelt zeal. Accordingly, when in 1875 
he was promoted to the cardinalate, the act of Pius the Ninth 
was hailed with satisfaction by ali except the handful of bigots 
who had learned nothing and forgotten nothing since the days 
of Nativism and Know-Nothingism. Even the non-Catholic 
Press was loud in its congratulations. ‘“ The act of His Holiness 
in making this appointment,” said the Mew York Herald, “will 
be received with universal satisfaction by the American people 
without regard to their faith, . . . New York is more of a 
Catholic city than London, and quite as able to maintain a 
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Cardinal. The Church in this country is rich, powerful, and 
loyal to the Pope. Americans felt that it was rather a reproach 
to America that Cardinals should be given to Ireland and 
England, while here, where the Church is stronger and as 
faithful in allegiance, the office should not be permitted... . 
The nomination of an American Cardinal gives America in 
Catholic eyes the rank accorded to the greatest nations of 
the earth. With this view of the case the.nomination of an 
American Cardinal will be welcomed by men of every creed, and 
Catholics will be glad to feel that the honour has fallen upon 
Dr. McCloskey.” 

The feeling .here expressed that the nomination was as much 
an honour to the nation as to the prelate who received it, had 
led long before to steps being taken to obtain a Cardinal’s hat 
for an American Bishop. As early as 1850 the Administration 
of President Fillmore caused the Holy See to be informed that 
the appointment of a Cardinal in the United States would be 
well received by all classes, and Mr. Cass, who was then American 
Chargé d’Affaires at Rome, showed a warm and active interest 
in the matter. But twenty-five years ago America was practically 
much further from Europe than it is at present, and it was 
moreover regarded as being still a missionary country. The 
subject came up again in 1363, when President Lincoln intimated 
to the Pope that the United States Government would feel 
particularly gratified by any honours that the Holy See could 
confer upon Archbishop Hughes. Probably if the Archbishop’s 
life had been prolonged, he would have been the first American 
Cardinal, but his death in 1864 deprived him of the honour, and 
left it to his friend and successor. 

On the death of Pius the Ninth, Cardinal McCloskey 
was summoned to Rome to take part in the election of his 
successor. He received the news of the Pope’s death on the 
7th of February, and started immediately for Europe. He was 
at Liverpool on the 20th. But quickly as he had come he 
was late for the conclave. It was decided at Rome to hold 
the election at as early a date as possible, and on the 19th 
though four of the Cardinals had ‘not yet arrived, including 
Cardinals McCloskey and Cullen, the Sacred College assembled 
in conclave, and next day Leo the Thirteenth was elected, 
after one of the shortest interregnums (if not the shortest) in the 
recent history of the Papacy. Cardinal McCloskey reached 
Rome on the 23rd, to offer his homage to the newly elected 
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Pontiff, and discuss with him the interests of the Church 
in America. The chief events of the Cardinal’s life since 
that period were the completion of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
and the long preparation for the Third Plenary Council 
of the United States, held at Baltimore in the spring of 
the present year. The Council by decreeing the foundation 
of an American Catholic University, and taking practical steps 
for the speedy execution of its decree, has given to the Church 
in America the one great institution that was still wanting to 
complete her organization. Cardinal McCloskey took part in 
the Council, but on account of his failing health he could not 
preside, that office being assigned to the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
who acted as Papal delegate. His appearance at the Council 
was the Cardinal's last important public act. He might well 
say Nunc Dimittis as he compared the evidences that Council 
gave of the Church’s progress in America with the recollections 
of what it was in his boyhood and youth, and thought of the 
high part he had been privileged to bear in this wondrous work 
of God’s power and grace. The good he has accomplished does 
not die with him. It lives on, multiplying itself year by year, 
in church and school, convent and hospice and orphanage, that 
counts John McCloskey as its founder. We can give no better 
wish to the Church in America than that it may have many 
prelates such as he was, men with his talent for organization and 
administration, his faculty of gaining the goodwill and the 
co-operation of others, his power of steady attention to every-day 
details, while at the same time great and far-reaching plans were 
kept in view, and put in execution when the opportune moment 
arrived. There could hardly have been a better type of a ruler 
in a Church placed in the exceptional circumstances of the 
Church in the United States, than he whose honoured name 
will be remembered as that of the first American Cardinal. 
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It is worth our while to study Carlyle’s attitude to religious 
ceremonial because his spirit, in this respect, is to a certain 
extent the spirit of the age. How far he formed it, how 
far he was formed by it, is another question. What concerns 
us now is the fact that Carlyle assumed a position hostile to 
sacred ceremonies, as they exist now in any church of the day, 
and that in this line he has many followers. Even a Catholic, 
too much imbued with the spirit of Teufelsdréckh in Sartor 
Resarius, may experience a distaste for the external forms of 
his religion. 

I am not concerned here with Catholic rites in particular, 
but with religious rites in themselves. If we adopt Carlyle’s 
view, there are none now remaining that deserve the name. 
They are no longer genuine, as in times gone by, but hollow 
and insincere; and all that remains to be desired is their speedy 
dissolution. We have to examine this view, and in so doing 
two questions suggest themselves: 1. Why does Carlyle, who 
speaks with such surprising indulgence of the most diverse 
ceremonials of the past, express himself so bitterly with regard 
to all at present existing? 2. Whence springs the strong 
prevailing distaste for the external ceremonies of religion ? 

Mr. Froude presents us with a most characteristic anecdote 
of Carlyle, in the second volume of his Lzfe zx London. 


A lady—Lady Ashburton, I think—induced him once, late in his life, 
to go with her to St. Paul's. He had never before heard the English 
Cathedral Service, and far away in the nave, in the dim light, where 
the words were indistinct or were disguised in music, he had been more 
impressed than he expected to be. In the prayers he recognized “a 
true piety,” which had once come straight out of the heart. The 
distant “Amen” of the choristers, and the roll of the great organ 
brought tears into his eyes. He spoke so feelingly of this that I 
tempted him to try again at Westminster Abbey. I told him that 
Dean Stanley, for whom he had a strong regard, would preach, and 
this was perhaps another inducement. The experiment proved 
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dangerous. We were in the Dean’s seat. A minor canon was 
intoning close to Carlyle’s ear. ‘The chorister boys were but three 
yards off, and the charm of distance was exchanged for contact, 
which was less enchanting. ‘The lines of worshippers in front of him, 
sitting while pretending to kneel, making their responses, bowing in 
the creed by habit, and mechanically repeating the phrases of it, when 
their faces showed that it was habit only, without genuine conviction ; 
this and the rest brought back the feeling that it was but play-acting 
after all. I could see the cloud gathering in his features, and I was 
alarmed for what I had done, before the service was half over. Worst 
of all, the Dean did not preach, and in the place of him was a popular 
orator, who gave us three quarters of an hour of sugary eloquence. . . . 
Happily the end arrived before a crisis, and we escaped a catastrophe 
which would have set London ringing.’ 


Carlyle was penetrated with the idea that this is an age of 
unrealities. All around him he beheld the outer forms from 
which the substance had departed. He heard men muttering 
the words of a creed in which they no longer believed ; he saw 
them bow the knee to that which they no longer worshipped. 
He asked but one thing in the use of religious rites, and that 
was sincerity; that they should flow direct from the heart of 
man. They had been in ages gone by the genuine outpourings 
of the soul to its Maker ; they were now but the echoes of a faith 
long dead, insincere and hollow mockeries. He was touched 
and pleased at St. Paul’s, because, in the faint light, he could 
not discern the features of those present. In Westminster 
Abbey, on the contrary, everything was too visible and audible. 
Looking upon the faces of the congregation he could distinguish 
nothing but a mechanical religion, no true and earnest piety; 
and straightway he condemned the entire ceremonial as a lying 
imposture. 

I do not intend to make any apology for the ritual of 
Westminster Abbey. But as Carlyle applied the same prin- 
ciples to every existing ritual, we may fairly ask are those 
principles a true test of the value of religious ceremonies ? 
And what I reply is this. If religious rites derive their value 
only from such accidental circumstances as the devotion of 
a congregation, and the reverent exterior of some chorister 
boys, then I agree with Carlyle that the sooner they die 
altogether, the better. We cannot always secure an earnest 
assembly, and if the ceremonial is hollow when those that 
assist at it are insincere, then it is an edifice built in the air, 
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and moved by every breath of wind. But I think it may be 
shown that the rites of religion are based on a more secure 
foundation than this. 

The great truths of Revelation (for without a_ revealed 
religion there could be no prescribed forms) address themselves 
primarily to the soul of man; and it is from the soul that 
springs the first act of reverence and submission, due from the 
creature to the manifestations of the Creator. But as the body 
is joined to the soul, so does it unite in the acts of the soul, and 
thus from all times, when the intellect bowed in the presence 
of truth, the body prostrated itself in union with the intellect ; 
and hence those religious rites and verbal formularies which are 
the outward expression of inward faith and devotion, and which 
are related to the eternal truths by the heart of man. 

As those truths can never change, no more should our 
attitude in their regard. The objects of religious worship are 
the same now as they were in the first days of Christianity. 
God has suffered no transformation during the last centuries. 
Then why are the religious forms of the past no longer suitable 
at the present day? Because man has changed? But he has 
no right to change. If God remains the same as of old, He 
may still exact the same service and adoration as of old. What 
we ask of religious rites is that they should be the fitting 
expression of man’s relation to God. Whether they are used 
with sincerity is a question that affects the individual, not 
the rites in themselves. And herein do sacred and worldly 
ceremonies differ. The former remain fixed as depending on 
everlasting truth; the latter vary with the customs of mankind. 
Supposing, for example, that a country had passed from the 
government of a despotic monarchy to that of a republic, but 
that the people, from long established usage, preserved in its 
old place the throne on which the king used to sit, and 
prostrated themselves before it every morning, this we 
might certainly denominate a very false and empty ceremony. 
It was suitable in the days of despotic government; it is ridi- 
culous in the reign of democracy. We cannot pay homage to 
a king who no longer exists. 

But in religion all is immutable. Our King never dies, nor 
can He be deposed. If therefore we use words expressive of 
submission to God, having inwardly rejected our allegiance, 
which is to be condemned—the reverent prayer or the indevout 
heart? The senses are right ; the intellect is wrong. 
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Carlyle entered a church. He saw men bend the knee in 
lowly adoration, when their hearts were void of faith and 
reverence, and, turning aside, he exclaimed bitterly that genu! 
flection was a mockery, a dead form of the past, to be cast 
aside by every honest man. But surely the fault lies not in the 
knee which bends, but in the soul which does not so bend! 

We all make use of a common language. Unfortunately 
some men use it to lie, but shall we therefore declare that all 
words are false, and refuse to express ourselves by their means ? 

If we use sacred words that we no longer mean, our endea- 
vour must be not to rid ourselves of the words, but to regain the 
meaning, to which the understanding no longer reaches. With 
this view Carlyle would not have endeavoured to subvert all 
external forms of religion, but to reanimate that faith which 
gives them life. He would have spoken less of dead formulas, 
more of dead hearts. In his warfare against cant, he preached a 
doctrine destructive of truth as well as falsehood. Instead of 
calling upon men to believe that which they professed, he cried 
out to them to cease professing that which they no longer 
believed. 

He was not the first who came into the world and sickened 
at its shams. The Fathers of the desert were men like him, 
too earnest to endure the falsehoods that surrounded them. 
Monasteries and convents owe their origin partly to the same 
spirit. But how different is the result! Their object has been 
to reanimate that faith which enlivens words and symbols; 
Carlyle, on the contrary, speaking of Atheism, sadly acknow- 
ledged that he had given it a considerable impetus. 

But do not let us suppose that the present century in its 
dislike for outward ceremonial is actuated entirely by its hatred 
of hypocrisy. There is another cause which operates quite 
as powerfully in producing the result ; and that is the prevailing 
taste for conjecture and obscurity. 

We have seen how Carlyle at St. Paul's was attracted by the 
“dim light,” “the words indistinct,” ‘the distant Amen.” This 
is typical of a great deal more. We all know the charms of 
twilight. We have all experienced how, beneath its magic 
influence, unknown objects assume a dim grandeur which open 
daylight is too apt to dispel. But what should we think of one 
who desired to pass his life in the dreaminess of twilight, 
without ever beholding the objects of nature beneath the rays of 
the sun? Should we not ridicule his fear of disenchantment, 
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and urge that what is truly great does but appear greater the 
more fully it is displayed ? 

There is a spiritual as well as a material twilight. There is 
a religion of twilight, a religion of conjecture, as opposed to the 
religion of sunlight, the religion of faith. And this so-called 
religion has many votaries in the present state of the world, 
who are enemies, to the death, of a religion which makes use of 
external forms. For ceremonies are things of daylight; they 
express themselves plainly, and we cannot mistake their 
meaning. God must be to us a real,.personal God, not an 
Unknown Cause, an Indefinite Force; or we cannot bend the 
knee and offer ‘up external rites in His honour. 

But clearness of doctrine and lucidity of expression are no 
longer courted as of old. The most vital truths of this life are 
enveloped in the fashionable intellectual fog, and thus it comes 
to pass that the very distinctness of a faith which expresses 
itself in external language, is distasteful to men who delight in 
the haze of conjecture. 

I will not deny the pleasures that are to be found in this 
mode of intellectual life; in this liberty to wander up and down 
at will, with the chance of continually new discoveries. But 
what do we fear? God will surely bear the light of day! Mist 
may increase the apparent size of that which is finite, but can 
only obscure the magnitude of the Infinite. We can never 
comprehend the Majesty of God, but the clearer our conception 
the greater will be our wonder. There is a glory, a power in 
certainty, which is not to be found in the path of mere surmise. 

What we need in the use of religious forms is spontaneity. 
We must use formularies, not only because they are prescribed, 
but because they express our own sentiments. Of course as 
long as we have no clear apprehension of the objects of religious 
worship, an act of faith, couched in clear set words, is offensive 
to us. As Boileau says, ce gut se concoit bien s'énonce clairement.* 
Outward expression is clear in proportion to our inward 
apprehension. As God becomes to us more of a reality and 
less of a conjecture shall we be able to throw more life into our 
external acts of religion. 

There is another cause that contributes to the general con- 
demnation of religious rites, and to the love of conjecture, and 
that is, the increased individual loneliness of the present day. 
The individual mind possesses an importance now before itself 

2 Art Poétique, Chant I. 
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and the world, which was not so much acknowledged formerly. 
Coupled with this is a strong tendency to render everything 
subjective, to refuse all teaching that comes from an external 
source and imposes itself on the intellect. What wonder then if 
the world rebels against objective truth, that it should likewise 
revolt against all fixed and formed ceremonial. If we reject all 
truths but those we have discovered for ourselves, we shall cer- 
tainly object to a ritual that has been appointed by others. As 
Mr. Lilly says: . 


One great note of the modern world, is its intense self-con- 
sciousness. It is a characteristic which specially distinguishes it from 
classical antiquity and medizval Christendom. Ancient Greece and 
Rome hated and proscribed the ge, and—what is more important for 
my present purpose—the Catholicism of the middle ages, although 
recognizing the supreme value of the individual soul, and addressing 
itself primarily to the individual conscience, yet by no means left men 
in introspective subjectivity, a chaos of disconnected atoms, but 
drawing them together by the strongest principle of cohesion the world 
has ever known, a belief in a Divine fraternity, worked according to the 
evangelical similitude, as leaven on the mass of humanity. 


This remark illustrates my subject. As the Church, while 
promoting the principle of brotherhood in the service of God, 
insists none the less on the necessity for individual virtue, so 
religious ceremonies, though used by many in common, do not 
obviate the need for individual religion. We repeat together the 
words of the Creed, but each one of us, if they are to be of any 
value to him, must make them his own, as though he had 
originated them. And thus a prescribed ritual, though formal, 
is not hollow. And thus it no more destroys our individuality 
to worship in the same form, than it does to worship the same 
truths. 

Nevertheless, the plea of individuality has been urged more 
strongly than any other against the fixed forms of religion. 


The objection [says Emerson] to conforming to usages that have 
become dead to you is that it scatters your force. It loses your time, 
and blurs the impression of your character. If you maintain a dead 
Church, contribute to a dead Bible Society, vote with a great party 
either for the Government or against it, spread your table like base 
housekeepers—under all these screens I have difficulty to detect the 
precise man you are. And, of course, so much force is withdrawn from 
your proper life. But do your work, and I shall know you. Do your 
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work and you shall reinforce yourself. A man must consider what a 
blindman’s-buff is this game of conformity. If I know your sect, I 
anticipate your argument. I hear a preacher announce for his text and 
topic the expediency of one of the institutions of his Church. Do I 
not know beforehand that not possibly can he say one new and spon- 
taneous word? Do I not know that, with all this ostentation of 
examining the grounds of the institution, he will do no such thing? 
Do I not know that he is pledged to himself not to look but at one 
side—the permitted side not as a man but as a parish-minister? He is 
a retained attorney, and these airs of the bench are the emptiest 
affectation. Well, most men have bound their eyes with one or 
another handkerchief, and attached themselves to some one of these 
communities of opinion. This conformity makes them not false in a 
few particulars, authors of a few lies, but false in all particulars. Their 
every truth is not quite true. Their two is not the real two, their four 
not the real four, so that every word they say chagrins us, and we know 
not where to begin to set them right. Meantime nature is not slow to 
equip us in the prison uniform of the party to which we adhere. We 
come to wear one cut of face and figure, and acquire by degrees the 
gentlest asinine expression. 


This is forcible, and possesses a certain amount of truth. 
But it is permeated by a thread of falsehood and exaggeration, 
which will be best seen in the conclusions to which it tends, and 
which Emerson himself unfolds to us, in the following words: 


I remember an answer which, when quite young, I was prompted to 
make to a valued adviser, who was wont to importune me with the dear 
old doctrines of the Church. On my saying, What have I to do with 
the sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly from within? my friend 
suggested, But these impulses may be from below, not from above! 
I replied, They do not seem to me to be such; but if I am the devil's 
child, I will live then from the devil! No law can be sacred to me but 
that of my nature. Good and bad are but names, transferable very 
readily from that to this ; the only right is what is after my constitution, 
the only wrong what is against it. 


To expose and attack the doctrine contained in these 
quotations would be a study far beyond my limits. Emerson’s 
words are an invasion of the entire field of objective truth. 
Admit them to practice, and we should have murderers extenu- 
ating their deeds on the ground that, being children of the devil, 
they must live from the devil ; and I fear that the number of 
his children would increase amazingly. 

But what I want to indicate is only this, that the spirit which 
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leads us to cavil at religious ceremonies, as destructive of 
individuality and spontaneity, is frequently a manifestation of 
the same spirit that leads us to revolt against objective truth. 
When we reject a common mode of expression, we have 
advanced a step towards rejecting a common faith. 

But, we may ask in despair, where must this isolation end ? 
God knows! We are lonely enough, promote as we may the 
intercourse of minds and hearts. But now it has gone forth 
that we are to renounce a common religion, common rites, all 
that binds us together in the deepest interests of life; because, 
forsooth! they are contrary to personal liberty and spontaneity. 
Surely we shall soon refuse a common language, and live 
solitary like wild beasts, to follow out our individual impulses! 

I know quite well that we are alone in the strictest sense of 
the word ; that the faith of others will never save us, and that 
the external forms of religion are of no avail to us, until we fill 
them with our own internal life. But this is no reason for 
rejecting that which is established, and fashioning each one of 
us a creed and rites for himself. Let us rather rejoice that there 
is a God towards whom we all stand in the same position; to 
whom we ail owe the same subjection; and to whom we can 
consequently address the same words. 

We may conclude then that ceremonies are not obsolete, 
because the faith of mankind is weak. In proportion as our 
faith becomes vigorous, will our use of religious forms become 
spontaneous. As we sweep the mists and vapours from our 
belief, as we rise from a notional apprehension of God and His 
saints, to an earnest recognition of their life and personality, 
shall we find in the prescribed forms of the Church a life—our 


own life—which we never knew before. 
MAUDE PETRE. 
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In the Camp of Riel. 


Extracts from the Diary of one of the Nuns of the Mission of St. 
Lawrence during the Half-breed Rebellion. 


THE following extracts from the diary and letters of the good 
Sisters in Canada during the late struggle will, we feel sure, be 
of great interest to our readers at the present time. We have 
given their actual words as far as possible, for the perils through 
which they passed need no extra colouring, and it was manifestly 
through our Lord’s protection alone that they were saved from 
insults and death. 


You will be anxious to hear how we escaped from the many 
dangers surrounding us during the last few months, and I hasten 
to give you a detailed account of our proceedings. As long ago 
as the 19th of March, the half-breeds and Indians left our 
mission and camped at Batoche’s Crossing, at about six miles 
from St. Lawrence, on the opposite side of the river. Little by 
little the women and children followed them, so that in a short 
time the mission was the only inhabited house for miles round. 
Notwithstanding the gathering clouds around us, we re-opened 
our classes on the Monday in Low week; but we had very few 
pupils for the reason I have stated above. About five o'clock 
on Tuesday evening our good priest, Father Fourmond, came 
to see Mother Mary to tell her some very bad news which he 
had just received in a letter from Father André, of the massacre 
of Fathers Laford and Marchand, and two lay-brothers, by the 
Cree savages, in the neighbourhood of Froglake, a mission 
situated about two and a half days’ journey from the mission 
of Prince Albert. Father André expressed the gravest uneasi- 
ness about the community at St. Lawrence, knowing how 
isolated we were and how destitute of all human help. We 
wondered how he had received this letter, for, of course, no 
mails could arrive, as Riel’s men guarded the road day and 
night ; but it turned out that the Father had found a half-breed 
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who, for the large sum of $120 (424) had consented to come on 
foot from Prince Albert's, though not without running great 
risks. He also brought a letter to Mother Mary, in which 
Mother Louise entreated us to leave St. Lawrence at once for 
Prince Albert’s, bringing with us only what was absolutely 
necessary. From what was known of Great Bear’s band, it 
was supposed that these Indians were marching southwards, and 
might surround us at any moment. We were perfectly willing 
to obey, but the means of doing so were entirely out of our 
power. The five horses belonging to the mission had been 
carried off by Riel’s soldiers, so we gave up all hope of reaching 
Prince Albert’s, and made up our minds that our good God, in 
taking away the means, seemed to show that He wished us to 
remain at our post. We were taking our usual evening recreation 
when Father Fourmond returned hurriedly, and exclaimed: 
“See, God has given you the means of escape, after all. The 
oxen have come back from the prairies. You must leave this 
place as soon as possible. Brother Piquet and the mctis who 
brought the letters will serve you as guides, and we will have 
the waggon ready this very evening.” We made up our minds 
to go, in spite of Riel’s distinct prohibition. So, sending the 
four little girls we had with us to bed as usual, we rapidly made 
our preparations for the journey. Then, going into the chapel, 
we resolved to spend the remaining time in earnest prayer for 
protection, and to wait near our Lord for the signal of departure. 

Towards half-past ten o'clock at night the waggon and oxen 
drove up to the door, and the guides came to tell us that all 
was ready. It was pouring rain, and so dark that we could 
not see a step before us. We had a lantern, and lighted a 
candle in it, but the men instantly put it out, fearing that the 
light would betray our departure. The guides were to lead us 
through the woods, so as to avoid meeting Riel’s people, who 
were guarding all the roads, and would certainly refuse us a 
pass. The darkness made our progress more and more im- 
practicable, and the shaking of the waggon was such that we 
had the greatest difficulty in keeping our places, seated as we 
were on our parcels. After an hour or two’s jolting, our guide 
exclaimed : “I have not the least idea where we are! We must 
stop till daylight.” So we halted, the oxen were fed, and the 
men took shelter under the waggon, while we made vain efforts 
to protect ourselves from the pouring rain. It was bitterly cold, 
and at every rustle of the trees we expected to see Riel’s 
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soldiers, as we knew they were hiding in the woods. At half- 
past three o'clock in the morning the dawn began to break, and 
then we discovered how our Guardian Angels had protected us, 
for we found that at the place where we had so unexpectedly 
halted there was a precipice, on the very edge of which was our 
waggon. Had the oxen moved on a few steps further in the 
pitch darkness, we should have gone over it! The men made 
a huge fire, by which we dried our clothes, for we were drenched 
with the cold rain; and then we made an unpleasant discovery. 
Basil, the young Cree attached to the mission, had been carting 
manure the preceding day in this very waggon, and in the hurry 
of our unexpected departure had forgotten to clear it out, so 
that the state of our clothes may be imagined. However, there 
was nothing to be done, and, hurriedly breakfasting, we pushed 
on, hoping to reach Prince Albert's that evening. We found to 
our dismay that we were then only a mile and three-quarters 
from St. Lawrence, as we had been delayed by the nature of the 
ground and by having to cross and recross the stream, which 
had been swollen by the melted snow and heavy rain. The 
weather, which for the last fortnight had been beautiful, now 
became intensely cold. Our guide walked on at the head of the 
oxen, looking round anxiously from time to time to convince 
himself that we were not being pursued. At last we came to 
a thick wood of pines and cypresses, called by the people * The 
Great Thicket,” and then he exclaimed joyfully: “If they 
succeed in tracking us here, they are cleverer than I give them 
credit for.” 

It was nine am. when we entered this wood, or rather 
this series of woods, separated from each other by ravines, 
marshes, and streams. Several times we had to halt for the 
men to clear the way for the oxen, and we had many a scratch 
and rent as we crouched under the branches of these giants of 
the forest. About mid-day we halted to dine, and then the 
métis told us that we should have to continue our route through 
the wood for ten miles more before we reached the highroad 
leading to Prince Albert’s ; but that there we should be safe, as 
the English soldiers were posted all along the road, and would 
probably lend us some horses. Encouraged by this assurance, 
we resumed our seats in the waggon, and the oxen plodded on 
with slow and steady steps through the bog. Our guide, how- 
ever, soon began to look rather uneasy: the trees grew so close 
together that often we could not pass, and had to retrace our 
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steps, and the road became more intricate every moment. We 
felt convinced that he had lost his way; but he went on asserting 
that we were close to the highroad, and that he knew of a house 
where we could find horses. So on we went till a young tree 
got entangled in one of the wheels of the waggon. The men 
pulled with might and main, but the waggon was upset and fell 
on one of the front wheels, which broke in two. We were 
almost stunned at this fresh misfortune; but then quickly 
jumped out of the waggon and helped the men to unload it, 
so that it might be righted. Our guide encouraged us by saying 
we were close to some houses, and that he would go off and 
bring us a cart and horses. He even declared he heard a dog 
barking. We waited patiently for some time. At last he 
returned, utterly disheartened, and owned that he could find 
neither road nor house, and that he had quite lost his way, that 
part of the country being entirely unknown to him. We had to 
resign ourselves, therefore, to pass another night in the forest. 
The men made a good fire, and we prepared some supper; but 
we had very little with us to eat, thinking we should have been 
long ago at our destination. The men cut down branches of 
pine-trees, and made beds for themselves on the ground, wrapped 
in their buffalo skins. As for ourselves, we held a council of 
war over the fire, and decided that it would be wiser for us when 
day dawned, to put what we could on the backs of the oxen, 
and try to get back to St. Lawrence on foot, following the tracks 
made by the waggon in coming. It was evidently impossible 
for us to go on to Prince Albert’s, for the men now told us it 
was at least forty miles from where we were; and how could we 
walk that distance? Besides, who would show us the way ? and 
how could we plunge further into the forest without any food ? 
Already we were exhausted with fatigue; but the north wind 
blew so violently that at first we could not sleep for the cold. 
Then it began to snow heavily: each flake was as big as a franc 
piece, so we soon had a white counterpane, which was quickly 
melted by the heat of our bodies, so that we woke after an hour 
or so benumbed with cold, and felt it was better to get up and 
try and dry and warm ourselves before the fire. In this way we 
passed the remainder of that terrible night, which we thought 
would never end! The men were so discouraged that it required 
all our entreaties to persuade them to try and do something to 
the waggon, which at last they transformed into a cart with two 
wheels, but it was so ricketty that we could only put our light 
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luggage upon it, and felt that we must make up our minds to 
walk. 

Notwithstanding the snow, we found the tracks of our 
wheels, and went bravely on, saying the Rosary and the Litany, 
and praying that, if it were God’s will, we should get back safely 
to St. Lawrence. We had to wade through the frozen streams 
nearly up to our knees, and as we had started fasting, and had 
nothing but dry bread even to give to our men, we were 
thoroughly exhausted. At II am. we halted under a great 
pine-tree, where with great difficulty, owing to the snow, we at 
last succeeded in making a fire to dry our clothes and stockings, 
and then we made up our minds to eat what remained of our 
food, so as to give us some strength for the remainder of our 
journey. Our guide then told us that we were near a beaten 
road, in a direction to which he pointed, and to our great joy 
we found he was right. But where did it lead to? No one 
knew ; but we pushed on bravely for a couple of hours. Then 
the mctis told us that we should in a short time come to some 
telegraph posts, and probably meet some of Riel’s men, who 
would let us pass, but that it would not be safe for him, so that 
he must now leave us. We felt rather desolate at this announce- 
ment; but he quickly disappeared down a little path through the 
wood, and argument would have been useless. The wind now 
increased in violence, together with the snow and rain; but our 
courage seemed to rise in proportion to our increasing difficulties, 
and, trusting in God, we marched on courageously. The sun 
set, and we were still toiling on, fearing to spend a third night in 
the forest, when to our great joy we came upon the telegraph 
posts, and found we were only a mile and three-quarters from 
St. Lawrence. At last we reached our dear little mission-home, 
exhausted with fatigue, our clothes torn to ribbons and covered 
with mud and filth, and almost dead with hunger and cold ; but 
the joy and gratitude we felt at getting safely back made us 
forget all the rest. On this memorable 16th of April we had 
travelled more than twelve miles on foot, exposed to every sort 
of misery and hardship. But, strangely enough, none of us 
suffered in health or got the slightest chill. 

In the meantime Father Fourmond had written to Riel 
to excuse our departure, and inclosed the letter which had 
obliged us to start for Prince Albert’s. The métzs chief had 
replied that we had nothing to fear, that he would take us under 
his protection, and would at once send a body of men tu guard 
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our house. But when his letter and the guard arrived, we had 
already started. This annoyed Riel very much, and he wrote 
again expressing his pain at our flight and at our want of 
confidence in him. He added that this unfortunate step of ours 
had so irritated the half-breeds and Indians that our position at 
St. Lawrence would be henceforth most dangerous, and that if 
we would take up our abode in his camp we should be safe. 
Father Fourmond thought it more prudent for us to accept his 
offer and to move ourselves and our goods to a house near 
St. Anthony’s, which had been offered us by Riel; so that 
when we returned we found our house filled with soldiers and 
our school-rooms crammed with packing-cases and trunks con- 
taining all our worldly possessions, which Riel had promised to 
send for on the following day. During the morning a large 
band of Indians came to the mission-house, where they were 
well received and a plentiful meal given to them, with which 
they seemed much pleased. Father Fourmond, seeing the 
number of cattle they were driving to their encampment, asked 
them if they meant also to carry off ours. “No, no,” they 
eagerly replied; “rather we will give you one of our best 
cows.” So that it was doubtful if the Indians were really as 
hostile as Riel had said. However, we were too tired to argue 
the point; but, after fervently thanking God for His merciful 
protection of us during our unfortunate journey, we lay down 
to get some rest, our beds having been given up to the soldiers 
on guard ; but we were too thankful to be under shelter once 
more to mind sleeping on the floor. 

Friday, the 17th of April—We were up early, and had the 
happiness of hearing Mass and of receiving Holy Communion 
before our little chapel was closed. Another letter had come 
from Riel, urging our speedy departure for his encampment, 
saying that bands of hostile Indians were abroad, and that it 
was a mercy we had not met them in the forest. Towards 
two p.m. two large waggons arrived for us, but the men 
begged us to take only such things as were absolutely neces- 
sary. We took our beds and a few kitchen utensils, and 
as the men were placing them in the waggon, one of them, 
who had had his two little girls in our school, said to us: 
“Ah, Mother! I am very sad. It breaks my heart to see 
you depart in this way!” We asked them if they would wait 
and let us have Benediction before we started, to which they 
gladly consented. Immediately after, we got into the waggons, 
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the men escorting us on horseback, armed with rifles, and so 
made our way slowly to what was called “ The Crossing,” which 
was about five miles off. I do not say that we were free from 
anxiety, for many had cast doubts on Riel’s sincerity ; but we 
encouraged ourselves with the thought that our Lord would 
watch over His own. 

The mission named St. Anthony’s is at the entrance of a 
small town called Batoche, situated on the opposite bank of the 
river. It was there that, on the 19th of March, Riel had set up 
the standard of rebellion. The mét#s and Indians had made it 
their principal encampment, because its central position enabled 
them to overlook the two roads between Qu’Appele and Prince 
Albert’s. Since the floods had set in, the river could only be 
crossed at Batoche, and all the boats were detained there by 
Riel’s orders, and no one could cross without a pass written and 
signed by him. In fact, from the 19th of March the mails had 
all been stopped, the roads were guarded night and day, and all 
travellers not provided with passports from Riel were arrested. 

We arrived at the Crossing about six in the evening, and 
had a magnificent view of the beautiful river, flowing at our feet 
between two steep banks, lit. up by the rays of the setting sun. 
On the bank on which we stood were the smoke-encircled tents 
of the Crees and the wild Assineboines, while on the opposite 
side were the pretty houses of Batoche and the camp of the 
Sioux tribe. In the background, at the foot of a wooded hill, 
stood the church and mission of St. Anthony of Padua. 

No sooner had the horses with our waggons halted than 
several men came forward, hat in hand, with great demonstra- 
tions of respect, to bid us welcome. The Indians also gathered 
round us, giving us vigorous shakes of the hand, whilst others, 
in every kind of fantastic dress, danced round us and gave vent 
to their joy by wild shouts and cries. We had three little girls 
with us, whose father had lately become a widower, and who, 
being constantly engaged in the boats, begged of us to keep 
them altogether. 

As it was too late for us to cross the river that night, this 
good man offered us his own house, turned out the soldiers who 
were quartered there, carried in all the things we wanted, and 
spread a quantity of hay on the floor to serve as beds. It 
seemed as if he could not do enough to repay our care of his 
children. The other men treated us with equal respect, and one 
of them came up to ask “if we would have some meat for 
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supper?” Mother Mary replied, “No; that it was Friday ;” 
but the man answered, “What can we do, Sister? We have 
nothing else!” <A little later, however, they sent us some milk, 
for which we were very grateful. We had just put our three 
little girls to sleep in their father’s large bed, when we heard a 
gentle knock at the door. It was Riel himself, who, in spite 
of the lateness of the hour, had come across the river to see how 
we were getting on, and to give us welcome. He was full of 
kindness and respectful deference, expressing his great regret at 
our being ‘‘so badly lodged,” as he said, “even for one night,” 
and doing his best to inspire us with confidence. 

After what we had suffered in the forest, our hay beds 
seemed delicious ; but, tired as we were, it was almost impossible 
to sleep from the noise outside. The Crees were mourning the 
death of one of their tribe by howlings, dances, and the beating 
of drums, which went on all night. But besides that, the 
shambles were just opposite our house, in which several animals 
had been slaughtered that evening, and all the beasts in the 
camp seemed to have been attracted by the smell of blood, so 
that they gathered round us making the most frightful din, but 
occasionally so ludicrous were their cries that we could not help 
laughing. The next morning we tried to clean and tidy our 
temporary home as best we could, and Father Touze came to 
celebiate the Holy Sacrifice: after which he baptized two little 
children, whose parents were very anxious to have them made 
Christians. Some baked meat and milk were sent us for our 
breakfast, with some salt in a paper bag. In fact, every one 
was most kind to us, and only too anxious to anticipate our 
wants. 

It was not till the afternoon of that day that they came to 
tell us that the boat was ready for us to cross the river. The 
waggons and horses were first embarked, and then ourselves, the 
three children, and our escort. It had snowed heavily all the 
morning, and the hill which lay before us, when we landed on 
the opposite bank, was so steep and slippery from the ice, that 
the poor horses had the greatest difficulty in dragging up the 
waggon. We followed on foot, but it was all we could do not 
to slip, in spite of the help of our guides. In accordance with 
Riel’s orders, the men led us to the best house in the place, 
which had previously been an hotel, and was situated in the 
very middle of the camp. We only stayed there one night, 
however, our Mother having entreated Riel to let us go to 
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St. Anthony’s, where we could have both peace and spiritual 
consolations. To this he consented, and went himself to fetch 
the two Fathers of the mission, Father Moulin and Father 
Fegreville, who at once kindly put the upper floor of their own 
house at our disposal, saying the ground floor would be enough 
for them, and that they would go home and have everything 
ready for us by the next day. The wife of our host was also 
most kind to us. Her husband had been wounded in the battle 
of the 26th of March, and was lying in the room next to ours, 
which we found out was Riel’s. So he had actually given up 
his own room to us! The next day was Sunday, and we 
got up early, hoping to be allowed to start for St. Anthony’s in 
time for the first Mass; but the carriage did not arrive till half- 
past nine. Having warmly thanked our hospitable hosts, we 
gladly started, and arrived by ten o'clock at the mission-house. 
A false report having been circulated that the English were 
advancing in all directions, the women and children fled, and 
after Mass the Fathers consumed the Blessed Sacrament, to be 
ready for whatever might happen. The day passed, however, 
without these fears being realized. We spent it in arranging 
our new dwelling. There was only one large room on the first 
floor, but with curtains we managed to divide it into three: one 
for our bed-room, one for our kitchen and refectory, and the 
third, which was at the head of the stairs, for the Father's 
refectory: as on the ground floor, to which the poor Fathers 
had moved their effects, there was only a little oratory, two 
small bed-rooms, and one other room to serve for the com- 
munity. That evening, as we were just going to sleep, we were 
roused by a great noise at the entrance-door, and feared a 
nocturnal attack, but were reassured on hearing Father Four- 
mond’s voice. Riel had strongly advised him to leave St. 
Lawrence for the present: so, hastening back to fetch his 
things, he returned on Tuesday with the servants of the mission 
and Georgiana, our good Franciscan Tertiary, who was installed 
in the attic, so that members of three religious families were now 
sheltered under the same roof. From this day we had three 
Masses every morning, at which we assisted with all possible 
fervour, to lay up a store of graces for the day. We found 
plenty of work to do, the linen and vestments at St. Anthony’s 
being in a pitiable condition. One of us turned cook, and 
another set up a washing department in the garden, near a small 
pond, where we went to get some air whilst the Fathers were in 
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the refectory. Our day was divided between labour and prayer, 
and we followed our ordinary rule of life as far as we could. 
We had a supply of flour, bacon, and tea, which we had 
brought from St. Lawrence, and a mdétis supplied us with milk 
every day, which was a real boon, and for which we were most 
grateful. 

On Thursday, the 23rd of April, some of the métis soldiers 
arrived at the camp with the news that the English and 
Canadian forces were rapidly advancing on the road leading 
from Qu'Appele, and were within fifteen miles of us. A band 
of métis set off to meet them. They halted at our door, and the 
Fathers went out to bid them farewell. The poor fellows were 
sadly dejected, and made many last acts of faith and contrition. 
The next morning we were told to pray earnestly, for the fight 
had begun at Fish Creek. From the cemetery we could hear 
the roar of the cannon, which filled us with sorrow for the 
probable fate of so many. In the evening, when we had gone 
down as usual to get some fresh air, we saw some waggons with 
an escort approaching, which we found contained the bodies 
of the sctis who had been slain. They halted at the door of the 
church, when the Fathers chanted the usual prayers, after which 
they were interred in our little cemetery. 

On Wednesday, the 29th of April, Father Fourmond obtained 
leave to visit our dear little St. Lawrence mission, and to his 
great relief found everything untouched. The cows were grazing 
quietly in the prairie, and the fowls in the hen house had been 
equally unmolested. He brought back with him Father Tourge 
of the Duck Lake mission, who was delighted to share our 
dangers and anxieties, so that the community of Oblate Fathers 
had now five members at St. Anthcny’s. 

On the zst of May Riel’s soldiers arrested a man bringing a 
letter from Father Cochin, informing us that he had been taken 
prisoner by the Indians under the direction of the Big Bear 
(the same tribe that had murdered Father Laford and Father 
Marchant), and expressing his earnest wish to be permitted also 
to shed his blood for the faith. He also described the terror of 
the Indians at the wonders worked by the martyrs. 

The day after the receipt of this letter, about six o’clock in 
the evening, the house was surrounded by a band of fearful 
looking Indians, howling and yelling in a frightful manner, and 
pointing their guns at our door. We certainly thought our last 
hour was come, and all the more as Georgiana, our Tertiary, 
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running down from the attic, told us we had but just time to 
make a good act of contrition, for the savages always howled in 
that way when they were about to murder the inhabitants of a 
house. She had spent many years among the tribes in the 
North-West, so that we thought she could not be mistaken. 
Just then Basil, the young Cree attached to the mission, came 
in and told us not to be alarmed, as the Sioux howled like that 
when they were pleased. The Fathers went out to them and 
made them a present of tobacco, which delighted them, and they 
went away quickly, to our great relief. 

On the 7th of May the family who had sent us our milk so 
regularly, did so for the last time, adding a few eggs, but saying 
that they were leaving their home and going to take refuge in 
the camp. Presently a steamer arrived, and cast anchor almost 
opposite our house. Her shrill whistle was answered by a 
shower of bullets from the mé7s, which, however, did not harm 
her, as sacks of flour had been ranged in double rows against 
her bulwarks. She was trying to go up the river; but unfor- 
tunately the water was low and she stuck on a sandbank in the 
middle. The Canadians, however, were advancing on the camp, 
and by the Fathers’ desire we came down to the ground floor, 
where the Litanies were recited by Father Moulin. On going 
upstairs we saw that the troops were drawing nearer and setting 
fire to all the houses which were in their way. <A shell struck 
a house close to us, and set fire to the hayricks and wood which 
was stored alongside. Soon we were startled by a great crash, 
followed by pieces of plaster falling on our heads and on the 
table. Father Moulin hastily sent for some white linen to serve 
as a flag, which he waved from the door, and the soldiers ceased 
firing upon us. We then came forward with the Fathers to the 
front of the house. The Canadian army was drawn up in battle 
array, the General and his staff being on horseback. They all 
advanced to salute us, and great was their amazement at seeing 
the Sisters standing with the priests. ‘ Have we wounded any 
one?” eagerly exclaimed the General. “Why did you not 
hoist a white flag on your house?” Others said: “How came 
you to be here in such a dangerous position ?” and all expressed 
their deepest sympathy and regrets and excuses for the fright 
they had involuntarily caused us. “We thought this was the 
stronghold of the rebels, and wished to rout them,” continued 
the General. ‘Who would ever have expected to find Sisters 
here!” A great many of the soldiers came round us, asking for 
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medals and scapulars, which we gladly gave them, and the 
General ordered a certain number of men to form a guard all 
round the mission-house and church. 

In the meantime the sc¢7s and Indians were lying concealed 
in the brushwood in the valley, and also in large pits which they 
had dug to protect themselves, so that the Canadians had for a 
long time to fight with an invisible enemy, and fired almost at 
random. Soon many were wounded, and the General sent to 
ask Father Moulin if they could be taken into the church, and 
if we would help to nurse them and dress their wounds. We 
were delighted to be of any use, and hurried to the church, 
where the surgeons were already at work. The wounded were 
so pleased to see us and to be nursed by us; one of them, a 
young French Canadian, who was badly wounded in both legs, 
exclaiming, “Sisters here ; oh, what a blessing! Now we shall 
be really cared for!” The bearers of the stretchers soon brought 
in a superior officer, badly wounded, who was laid down in the 
aisle. No sooner had he crossed the threshold than he mur- 
mured faintly, “A Sister! a Sister! oh, thank God,” and made 
signs for us to come near him. The surgeon having, after 
examination, assured him that his wound was not mortal, he 
clasped his hands to his head, though his face was contracted 
with pain, and then pressing his scapular to his lips, exclaimed, 
“This and the prayers said for me have been my safeguard.” 
It was indeed consoling to nurse men in such pious dispositions, 
As fast as the wounds of the poor fellows were dressed, they 
were sent to the Canadian encampment, about five miles from 
Batoche, and thence, if they could bear the movement, to the 
military hospital of Saskatoun, a distance of thirty miles, where, 
since the battle of the 26th of April, they had many wounded. 
At first, we grieved to lose our patients ; but subsequent events 
proved that the General was right, and that their lives were not 
safe in this temporary ambulance. The firing went on all day, 
not more than a hundred feet from us, so that every volley 
shook the house. The mé¢7s, to blind the Canadians with smoke, 
set fire to the woods and tall reeds, so that it was almost 
impossible to see what was going on. There was one house, 
however, on the opposite side of the river, from whence a steady 
fire had been directed against the soldiers; and as soon as they 
ascertained that no women or children were concealed there, 
they resolved to shell it, and soon reduced it to ashes, while 
the métis within it fled in every direction. We now devoted 
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ourselves to feeding the poor famished soldiers, who since four 
o'clock in the morning had tasted nothing. But dry bread and 
tea without milk was all we had to give them. Even that they 
were thankful for, and paid us most generously. At half-past 
eight the rappel was sounded, and the General ordered all the 
troops to return to their encampment. Scarcely had they left 
us when the Indians started out of their hiding-places and 
surrounded the house. The Sioux uttered the most menacing 
sounds, and the metis were fearfully excited. We feared they 
were come to revenge themselves upon us for our charity to the 
Canadian soldiers, and drawing near to each other, we prayed 
earnestly for grace to die bravely, if such were the will of God. 
Shortly after, steps were heard on the stairs, and Father Fegre- 
ville appeared, followed by three of the métis, and said: “Do 
not be alarmed, Mothers! They are only looking for wounded 
Canadians, who they fancy are concealed here.” Then turning 
to the men, he added, “Since you will not believe my word, 
look for yourselves. Look well everywhere. You will see there 
is no one here but the Sisters.” We were indeed thankful then 
that none of our poor wounded men had remained with us, for 
we should have been powerless to save them. The mcé¢s looked 
in every hole and corner, and went up to the attics, saying, 
however, all the time to us: “Do not be afraid, Sisters; no one 
will do you any harm,” and then finding no one, they wished us 
“Good night,” and retired. <A little later, the Fathers gave us 
an account of what had happened. The first words the mis 
said were: “ Are the Fathers and Sisters quite safe? We were 
very much alarmed about you all, exposed as you have been all 
day to the firing. We should have made a dash at the Canadians 
long ago, if we had not been afraid of hurting you.” The chief 
then asked “ Whether we had not some Canadian wounded in 
the house or church?” The Fathers answered, “No.” The 
Indians would not believe them, and began to threaten them in 
aloud tone. Then the chief of the Cree Indians, who is con- 
sidered the fiercest of his tribe, drew his war knife, and holding 
it close to the face of the mézs, said to them in a terrible voice : 
“Woe be to you if you attempt to threaten these men, or do 
them any harm! I take them under my protection, and do you 
take care that I do not make you fear!” 

In repeating this, our good Father Fourmond added: “See, 
my children, those are well kept whom God keeps. Take 
courage, and have confidence in Him. In a time of perpetual 
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alarm, like this, one can obtain as much merit in one day as in ’ 
a whole year under ordinary circumstances.” We went to bed 

late, and slept little, for the firing of the muskets did not cease 

the whole night. 

The next day, the roth of May, was Sunday, and the 
Canadians had said they did not like fighting on that day, but 
that they must fire some shots to prevent the advance of the 
métis. Their camp was less than a mile away. The mctis came 
close to us, so that we were between two fires. Bullets rattled 
over our house all day, and we had many narrow escapes: in 
the attics they fell like hailstones. The Fathers begged us to 
come down for safety to the ground floor; but the minute after 
one bullet came through the window and another through the 
wall of their community-room, so that we came back to our own 
quarters. There were eight windows in the room, so the Fathers 
brought up everything they could find in the way of packing- 
cases, trunks, sacks of flour, &c., to block up the windows, so 
that we were for the rest of the time almost in the dark. We 
suffered very much from the heat, for the large stove in the 
kitchen heated our rooms to the temperature of a hot-house, 
and we did not dare open the windows to get any air. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Father Moulin went up 
to the loft for a moment; but when he came down he said 
quietly, “I have received a ball.” We thought he was joking ; 
but in a few minutes one of the other Fathers ran upstairs to 
ask us for lint and arnica, telling us Father Moulin was badly 
wounded in the thigh. They also told us to make a white flag 
as quickly as we could, with a red cross on both sides, to wave 
above the house, which was being riddled with bullets. At 
length the firing ceased, and one of the Fathers shouted with all 
his might to the Canadians to send us a surgeon. Ina short 
time the bearers came with a stretcher, and carried off poor 
Father Moulin to their camp. He was smiling all the time, and 
made light of his wound, although he was suffering great pain. 
General Middleton rode up to the house at once to express his 
deep regret for what had happened, but told us the surgeon’s 
report was not unfavourable, which consoled us a little. In the 
afternoon the Canadians pursued the Indians beyond the camp, 
so that for an hour or two we were left in comparative peace. 
But towards supper-time the Sioux returned, and the firing 
recommenced. A shell made a large hole in the room where 
we were eating, and a bullet struck the wall just above our 
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heads. Not till nine o’clock did we have any peace, and then 
we ventured out to get some water from the well, which had 
been surrounded by the Indians for three days. 

On Tuesday, the 12th, all was quiet in the morning, but: it 
was only a lull before the storm. Some rifle shots from a little 
wood behind the house gave the signal for the fresh attack, and 
soon a shower of leaden hail forced us to give up our work for 
prayer. The Canadians charged the wood, and pursued the 
enemy to Batoche, when, to the showers of rifle-bullets, suc- 
ceeded the ominous roar of the cannon. At half-past three 
tremendous shouts and hurrahs were heard from the Canadian 
camp, announcing their victory, and some of them came in haste 
to tell us they had captured Batoche and rescued their comrades 
who had been taken prisoners, and were about to be shot. A 
message from Prince Albert’s a little later brought us the 
welcome intelligence that our Sisters there were safe and well. 
The Fathers took advantage of the truce to go and see Father 
Moulin; but they found him very weak and suffering, and the 
surgeons decided to send him to Saskatoun or to Prince Albert’s, 
where he could be better nursed and be more comfortable in 
every way. In the course of the evening we heard from some 
of the officers that our good God had preserved us from a 
danger which we had not the least suspected. It seemed that 
our house and church greatly embarrassed the Canadian army, 
because the szc¢7s and Indians lay in ambush behind them, and 
from thence fired with impunity upon their enemy. At a 
council of war it was decided, in consequence, to bombard us, 
and on three different occasions the General sent messengers to 
warn us of our danger and to entreat us to take refuge in the 
the camp. But we never received any such notice! Three times 
the General held a council to decide the question, and some 
Orangemen present urged him to carry out his plans, saying, 
“Tf the Fathers and Sisters will not leave the house, so much 
the worse for them. Bombard it!” The General, however, 
energetically refused, and the Catholic officers unanimously 
opposed it, so that at last the idea was abandoned. “Had the 
Fathers and Sisters been injured,” exclaimed one of the soldiers, 
“there would have been a revolt in the army, for two-thirds of 
us are Catholics!” This proof of Divine protection made us 
feel more strongly than ever that He in whom we had placed 
all our confidence had Himself guarded His “Faithful Com- 
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Wednesday, the 13th of May, was spent mainly in burying 
the dead. We had a visit from three mé¢is chiefs, one of whom 
was the father of our three little girls, and the others had also 
children in our school. They were on their way to the Canadian 
camp to make their submission and give up their arms, and 
were sadly dejected and disheartened. General Middleton also 
came most kindly to see us, and the soldiers (even Protestants) 
came continually to beg for medals. 

Thursday, the feast of the Ascension, was indeed a day of 
thankfulness and joy. After dinner we were able to go out a 
little. A death-like silence reigned everywhere. Spring had 
burst forth, the trees were quite green, and even in the battle- 
field flowers had sprung up. We went to visit the Canadian 
camp. They had surrounded it by a double rampart of loop- 
holed carthworks several feet high, for fear of a night attack. 
Outside, there was no living thing save a poor little hen, which 
we picked up and brought home with us. In the evening the 
mission-house was surrounded by the poor mctis women, who, 
terrified at the Canadians, and still more at the Sioux, who had 
not yet surrendered, clustered round us for protection. Some of 
them had been well-to-do: now they were in rags, without a bit 
of bread to eat. They had followed their husbands to the camp 
by Riel’s orders ; but when Batoche was taken they fled to the 
adjoining forests and marshes, many of them losing their 
children on the way, while their houses and property were all 
burnt down and destroyed. The Fathers allowed them to pass 
the night in the church, and gave them up even their own room 
on the ground floor. 

The next day (Sunday) General Middleton sent us four 
large waggon-loads of provisions for our starving refugees, con- 
sisting of flour, tea, biscuits, and tins of meat, which we joyfully 
distributed amongst them. In return we sent the General a 
large supply of rifles, which the métzs had given into the hands 
of the Fathers in token of peace and submission. A body of 
soldiers was sent that evening to sink the large boat at the 
Batoche ferry, as the Indians of the Great Vulture were said to 
be advancing from Battleford. General Middleton. offered to 
send us to Qu’Appele, to Saskatoun, or on one of his steamers 
to Prince Albert’s; but, after consultation, both the Fathers 
and our Rev. Mother thought it was better we should 
remain where we were till we could return to our poor 
little mission of St. Lawrence. One of the soldiers, hearing 
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of our decision, exclaimed: “ The Sisters stick bravely to their 
guns!” 

On Monday, the 18th of May, Father Fourmond arrived, 
bringing with him some men from St. Lawrence, who had 
volunteered to come for our things, as they assured us that 
all was now safe, and that we might return in peace. They 
loaded themselves with our beds, &c., and, as the ferry-boat had 
been sunk, marched four miles higher up the river, almost 
opposite to our mission, where they could cross in canoes. 
Father Fegreville kindly lent us a buffalo-skin, which we spread 
on the floor for that night, and slept in our cloaks ready for the 
next day’s start. 

On Tuesday, the roth of May, we wished good-bye to 
St. Anthony’s, where we had passed such a trying time, and, 
putting our little parcels in a cart, set off on foot for our 
destination. It was a lovely spring morning, the prairie was 
bright with flowers; but the ruined homesteads, the smoking 
houses, and the carcases of horses and cows killed by the 
cannon, which met us at every step, left a sad impression upon 
us all. To our great joy, however, the first house we found 
untouched was one belonging to the mission of St. Lawrence. 
The good Father, who was driving the cart, turned round to us 
and said: “Well! was I not right in confiding my parish to the 
Blessed Virgin? Has she not been a vigilant guardian?” We 
crossed the river in canoes at about five o’clock. Brother 
Picquet had not been able to find the oxen, so we had to load 
ourselves with all we could carry, and so clambered up the hill, 
though not without some difficulty. Our beds remained on the 
bank till the next morning, but we had learned now to do 
without them. 

We found everything exactly as we had left it—not a cow 
was missing from the herd, not a hen from the poultry yard! 
No one had desecrated the church. The altar was decorated as 
on Easter Sunday, and from her throne Our Lady of La Salette 
seemed to smile amid her tears, and say: “ You see I have kept 
everything well.” In truth, we could only attribute the complete 
preservation of our dear little mission to the special protection 
of our good God. For, without speaking of the Indians, who 
had passed and re-passed it over and over again during our 
absence, the métzs had proposed in one of their meetings to burn 
the Sisters’ convent as well as the church to the ground, and 
were only withheld by the indignation of the Indians. A few 
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days before we left, the great Sioux chief called Petit Barbet 
had said to the Fathers: “You will be in danger, and the 
Sisters too; but I know what we shall do. We will set up a 
big tent for the Fathers and Sisters, and pitch all our own tents 
in a circle round you; then never fear. No one will dare to 
come near and harm you!” We were deeply touched at the 
sympathy shown us by this pagan Indian, which was only a 
sample of their universal kind feeling towards us; while the 
Catholic half-breeds, for whom our Fathers had done so much 
and whose children had been gratuitously educated in our 
schools, made no secret of their evil intentions towards us. 

On Thursday, the 24th of May, our dear Lord took up His 
abode once more in our little church, a happiness which we 
appreciated all the more deeply from having been deprived of 
His Presence amongst us for five long weeks. May we, by an 
increase of love and fidelity, testify our gratitude for the tender 
care with which the Sacred Heart of our dear Lord has watched 
over us during the days of trouble and danger through which 
we have just passed! Full of confidence and hope, we have 
resumed our ordinary life, abandoning the care of the future to 
His Divine Providence, and more fully convinced than ever that 


“What God keeps is well kept.” 
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THE SACRAMENTS. 

THERE is an erroneous notion about the efficacy of the 
Redemption of mankind as accomplished by our Lord which 
is sufficiently widespread. It is an error which cuts away the 
ground on which the doctrine of the Seven Sacraments rests, 
as it assumes that the Atonement of our Lord was in itself 
the one all-sufficient act on which our hopes and rights to 
eternal happiness are founded. According to this supposition, 
everything necessary being already done by our Lord, nothing 
remains for us to do but thankfully to enjoy in peace (and 
laziness) the abundant fruits of His labours. 

Like so many other errors, this one also results from a 
confused blending of truth and falsehood. So far as the 
blotting out of sin and the opening of the gates of Heaven 
are concerned, that of course is a work which the God-Man 
alone could accomplish. But the actual utilization of that 
work, the application of the fruits of our Redeemer’s labours 
to our personal needs, herein lies the share of the work left 
to us to accomplish: our individual exertions are required te 
make the full streams of grace flow in our direction, and it is 
by doing ourselves what is necessary to make these streams of 
grace pour their waters upon our souls that we, cach one for 
himself, make up what is wanting to the Passion of Christ. 

It must be borne in mind that the design of the Incarnation 
was to accomplish that which we as men could not do, but not 
to do for us what we, as men, could easily do for ourselves. 
The aim and object of the life and teaching, of the Passion 
and Death of Jesus of Nazareth, was not exactly to give us 
gratuitously eternal life, and all that here on earth conduces 
to the acquiring of eternal life. Heaven is not exactly given 
away, but the Incarnation has placed the possibility of gaining 
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Heaven within easy reach of every one, and it helps us to 
stretch forth our hands to grasp the prize which has been 
brought to our very doors. 


IL. 

What is this prize which God is more willing to give than 
we are to compete for? In answering this question, we must 
bear in mind the composite nature of man; man has not merely 
a visible body, he has also an invisible and spiritual soul dwell- 
ing in and permeating the visible frame which owes its form 
and permanence and various powers to its unseen compeer. 
In addition to our natural life, the life of the body, the life 
which makes our pulses throb and causes our baby frame to 
grow to the full stature of manhood, God is willing to give 
us another and a higher life. The life of the body, depend- 
ing on fixed physical laws, God has in a manner naturally 
bound Himself to give and to continue as long as the necessary 
physical conditions are fulfilled. But in creating man, God was 
in no way bound to give him another and a higher life, a life 
for the soul distinct from the natural life of the body. Yet 
this is what God freely offers in giving man His grace. Grace 
then, the grace of God, is the prize offered to us, and grace is 
to our souls what the breath of our nostrils is to our body; 
without breath, the body may exist, it does not live: without 
grace, our soul may exist, but it does not live the supernatural 
life. 


EEL. 

Grace being the free gift of God, the Giver has full rights 
to bestow His gift in any shape or form, under any set of 
circumstances most pleasing to Himself. Under the New Law, 
while reserving to Himself His inalienable right to bestow His 
grace when He pleases and upon whom He pleases, never- 
theless, in the Church which He has acquired by the shedding 
of His Blood, He has appointed certain definite channels 
through which He binds Himself to pour His grace on all 
who approach with the necessary dispositions. Given the 
existence of the dispositions, God pledges Himself to bestow 
His grace, just as a bank pledges itself to give gold for its 
notes. The intrinsic value of the dispositions, compared with 
the grace they acquire, may be as the intrinsic value of a few 
square inches of paper compared with the intrinsic value of 
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the gold given by the bank as their equivalent: nevertheless, 
such as these dispositions are, God is satisfied with them, and 
as they are meant for all men, they are intended to be easy of 
acquirement. 

These normal channels through which any one can obtain 
the grace of God by complying with the appointed conditions 
are technically called the Sacraments. They are placed within 
the Church, under the custody of the Church, and not the least 
of our privileges as members of the Church is that we know 
how to regain the grace of God when we have unhappily lost 
it; as we know how to augment it if we still have it. Under 
all circumstances, we know exactly where to apply and what 
to do, knowing, too, that God, who is faithful to His promises, 
will infallibly perform His share of the compact, if we perform 
ours. The sacraments, then, are ordained for the welfare of 
the life of our soul, just as the visible world is ordained for 
the welfare of our body. 

Thus we have running fairly parallel with the life of the 
body that other life of the soul; lives running parallel along 
some portions of their route, but diverging at other portions. 
Both may be originally acquired at the will of another, both 
May wax and wane, both may be in full vigour to-day, and 
cold and dead to-morrow. Yet the life of grace may always 
be revived, till the time of probation be ended ; when the time 
of our bodily dissolution is come, if our soul be found destitute 
of grace, dead, then this death of grace constitutes the second 
death,? from which there is no resurrection. 


IV. 

The sacraments, then, are visible emblems and signs which 
at one and the same time invisibly confer the grace which they 
outwardly signify. They are tokens and signs of grace, but 
they are also more than signs and tokens. The washing of 
Baptism, for example, not only signifies the cleansing of the 
soul, it actually operates the cleansing which the external 
ceremony portrays to our bodily senses. 

This twofold capacity of the sacraments, their capacity to 
signify and their capacity to operate, responds to the twofold 
nature of man. Man is not a spiritual being, living in a world 
of immaterial intelligence, he is a material organism, gifted with 
some spiritual capacities. As in the order of nature, so too 
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in the order of grace, we arrive at what is immaterial and 
spiritual through the medium of the physical. The material 
vibrations of the air falling on our ears excite other physical 
vibrations within our bodily system, which physical, material 
vibrations we, not knowing how we do it, spontaneously trans- 
late into immaterial, intangible thoughts and ideas, thoughts 
and ideas which may change the whole character of our after 
life. In like manner, the sacramental system, outwardly operat- 
ing on our external senses, connotes equally real, if unseen, 
changes in our inward life of grace. 

Considering man, then, as a partly material, partly spiritual 
being, considering, too, that God will have man’s co-operation 
in his own sanctification, we see the fitness and propriety of 
the sacraments as material tokens and yet efficacious channels 
of Divine grace, material tokens which lend themselves to the 
handling of material man, enabling him to use and, so to speak, 
actually handle the invisible grace they contain; as we may 
handle and use electricity by handling the substances wherein 
it lies dormant. 

That God, who could dispense His favours by His mere 
volition, should employ matter and material actions as their 
channel, is nothing new. When the Israelites were bitten by 
the serpents,® they were healed by ooking at the brazen serpent 
set up on high; when, again, the bones of the Prophet were 
touched by the dead man, “he came to life and stood upon his 
feet.”* So, too, our Lord Himself chose to employ matter 
when His word, His only will, would have been sufficient.’ 

The Old Law, the Law which contained the types and 
figures of what should exist under the New Law, prepares us 
to expect the outward symbolism and the inward efficacy of 
the sacraments, responding as they do so perfectly to the 
outward and inward elements which combine to produce the 
rational animal—man. 


As man is not only an individual, but also destined to be a 
member of an organized community, the sacraments are pre- 
pared for him under both these aspects. As an individual, they 
wait upon him from the cradle to the grave, they sanctify him at 
his first entrance into life, and they soothe the death-bed which 
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his life too often has made an uneasy couch to lie on. As soon 
as he has received the life of the body, Baptism is ready to give 
him the life of the soul, to admit him to the membership of the 
visible Church, to give him his share in the prayers and good 
works of the Church, by virtue of his admission into the Com- 
munion of the Saints, while it confers on him the capability of 
receiving the other sacraments in due time, and gives him a 
title to the Vision of God in the life to come. When the time 
.of childhood is passed, and there begins a phase of life when 
the vigour of coming manhood brings with it special dangers to 
the soul, the Sacrament of Confirmation affords just that 
strengthening of the inward man, which is needed to contend 
successfully with the strengthening powers and passions of the 
physical man. These sacraments equip man, and fit him to 
begin the journey of life. But life is a long road, and it is hard 
to travel a long road and escape becoming dusty and travel- 
stained, even if we escape stumbling and falling grievously, 
so Penance comes to afford us the means of cleansing our souls, 
not only from lesser blemishes and stains, but especially from 
the more serious defilements which render us unsightly in the 
eye of God. The full vigour of spiritual life is maintained by 
worthily partaking of the Eucharistic Bread, and when death 
comes, the last scene of all, Extreme Unction removes the 
lingering remnants of sin, and soothes the passage to the tomb, 
preparing both soul and body for the life to come. 

While the sacraments thus hover, angel-like, about the life- 
pathway of the individual man, ever present helps to those who 
care to stretch out their hands to grasp them, mankind as a 
community is not lost sight of. The race of man is destined to 
continue, the Church of God is to be augmented by the natural 
increase of mankind, so the Sacrament of Matrimony secures 
the continuance and the fitting education of the human race, 
while it surrounds with a new sanctity the exercise of propen- 
sities impatient of law. And finally, Holy Order confers 
powers and secures proper help for the good government of the 
great Christian family, and provides and empowers special 
administrators to dispense duly and accurately the treasures of 
the sacraments. 

VL 

The sacraments of the New Law are not so much an inno- 
vation, as a complement and an exalted fulfilment of their 
types in the Old Law. In the Old Law, that sketch of the 
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Church which Moses was inspired to draw and leave to be 
finished by the hand of the Messiah, who came not to destroy, 
but to perfect it, to make a finished picture of the unfinished 
outline, in this Old Law there were sacraments, differing indeed 
from their antitypes in efficacy, and conferring mostly legal 
sanctity. Such a sacrament was Circumcision, admitting to the 
communion of the Church, and blotting out in blood the stain of 
original sin. The paschal lamb, too, as a figure of the Blessed 
Eucharist, may be classed amongst these sacraments. The 
various rites by which priests were consecrated were emblems 
of Holy Order, while the many washings and purifications by 
which legal impurities were removed were figures of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. As signs in a law which was in itself but a 
type of one more perfect yet to come, they merely typified 
the giving of grace actually to be produced by those more 
perfect and energizing signs of the more perfect Law, viz., the 
Christian sacraments. 


VII. 

The sacraments of the New Law, so to speak, do their work 
by themselves. That is to say, being appointed to do their 
work, under certain conditions, by the Lord of the Universe 
Himself, when those material conditions are fulfilled, no man 
can prevent them from fulfilling their mission any more than 
any man can originally endow them with their supernatural 
properties. We cannot endow an acorn with the power to 
produce an oak, neither, if we plant an acorn with the requisite 
conditions of soil, warmth, and moisture, can we prevent its 
producing an oak. The sacraments bring down the grace of 
God to the level on which God has put us with respect to the 
powers of nature which He permits us to use, and even abuse, 
though we cannot originate or abolish them. Because the sacra- 
ments operate in virtue of powers infused into them by God, 
they are not dependent, in their operation, on the moral 
character of the minister of the sacrament. The moral character 
of the minister of the sacrament has no more effect on the 
efficacy of the sacrament which he administers, than the moral 
character of a man who pays away a pound sterling depreciates 
the monetary value of the coin. Woe indeed to the man who 
deals with holy things unholily, and we should naturally prefer 
to receive what we do receive from one whose hands are clean 
and whose life is blameless, but the intrinsic and objective value 
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of what we receive is independent of the personal worth of the 
giver. This intrinsic value and independent efficacy of the 
sacraments themselves is what is meant by theologians when 
they speak of the sacraments producing grace ex opere operato ; 
the sacrament, not the minister of the sacrament, infuses grace, 
just as it is the incandescent thread or wire which gives light, 
and not the operator who turns on the electric current. 

The sacramental sigvs being determined, selected and 
_ specially endowed by our Lord Himself, no man can make any 
change in that sign—that is, a material change. Any material 
change would constitute another sign, and as God has given us 
no power of gifting signs with supernatural virtues, any sign 
which we might choose might indeed be a sign, but it would 
be an empty and a barren sign, not an efficacious sacramental 
sign. For example, bread and wine being the signs chosen 
by our Lord in the institution of the Eucharist, these being 
the signs He used when He said, “ Do //zs in memory of Me,” 
nothing but bread and wine can be used 1n this sacrament. No 
substance which had not the properties of wine could be 
substituted, any more than in the Old Testament could circum- 
cision, the sign chosen by God, be replaced by any other cutting 
or wounding selected by man. The sacredness of a sign insti- 
tuted by our Lord, even were it nothing but a sign, ought to 
save it from the grotesque irreverence of some sectaries, who 
celebrate what they are pleased to call “the Lord’s Supper,” 
in “temperance” beverages. 


VIII. 


The sacraments, then, stand ready prepared for man, and act 
partly independently of him, partly in conjunction with him, much 
as sun and earth and rain are prepared for man, and act inde- 
pendently of him, inasmuch as they possess their respective innate 
powers independently of him. Yet, if man wants his corn to 
grow and ripen, he must add his intelligent labour, and bestir 
himself to utilize the available energies of the physical world 
about him. So also, though we cannot infuse supernatural 
properties into the sacraments, we must add something of our 
own to evoke their latent energies. The sacraments require 
the co-operation of man, in order that their component parts 
may be united to form the full sacramental sign. These parts 
are two, the matter, which consists in some material substance 
or some materia’ act which falls under the cognizance of our 
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external senses, and some words which express the object or 
efficacy of the external sign. This we call the form. The 
sacramental sign is the simultaneous conjoined use of both 
matter and form. 

The recipient of the sacraments must also approach with 
fitting dispositions of heart and soul. Some sacraments, such 
as the Eucharist, suppose the soul already living with the life 
of grace before it can produce its effects ; others confer this life 
when they find it wanting. If we want a branch which is grafted 
into a tree to bear fruit, it must be grafted into a living tree; 
a graft supposes life, while a seed originates it. Some sacra- 
ments, as Baptism and Penance, we may compare to seed, others, 
as the Eucharist, Matrimony, Confirmation, to grafts. The 
analogy, indeed, is not perfect at all points, since in the super- 
natural order the dead trunk into which, to carry on our simile, 
the graft has been inserted, may recover life, and so cause the 
sacramental branch to bear its special and peculiar fruit. This 
is called the revival, the wakening up into active life of the. 
sacramental grace. By entering into a soul unfit for its reception, 
it had become, so to speak, congealed, but when the fire of 
charity once again burns in the soul, the warmth thus engen- 
dered thaws the sacramental grace, it is placed then in an 
atmosphere in which it can diffuse its special properties. This 
revival takes place in the case of those sacraments which can 
be received but once. The living graft inserted into the dead 
tree, since it cannot be inserted again, does not lose its powers, 
but they become potential, not actual. 

Another property of some of the sacraments which can be 
received but once may also be briefly mentioned. Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Order, confer on the soul what is technically 
called a character, that is a real, though, of course, spiritual, 
sign or mark. It is indelible, and prevents the possibility of a 
second reception of the same sacrament. 


IX. 

These are some of the chief characteristics which are common 
to the sacraments in general. The sacraments are all signs of 
grace, but not simply signs, just as a signature written on a cheque 
is a sign, but a sign which gives substantial value. The sacramen- 
tal signs, so to speak, derive their value from the signature of the 
Redeemer ; they carry on His work; they distribute the wealth 
of His merits far and wide amongst all nations and through 
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all generations. They originate and carry on and mature that 
life of grace of which He said, “I am come that they may have 
life, and have it more abundantly.” Matter, material substances, 
bread, wine, water, oil, have been chosen as the vehicles of grace; 
because matter, in so many of its varying forms, is instrumental 
in leading man away from God, therefore the Incarnation has 
provided for the sanctification of matter, and made it instru- 
mental in leading man back to God. Not that matter is now 
gifted with any occult magic property, but the Lord of the 
universe, who can do what He wills with His own, has, under 
certain definite conditions, made matter the real moral cause 
effecting an influx of grace into our souls. He, who is the 
principal cause of grace, has chosen how that grace should flow 
upon us also through material channels. But not without our 
co-operation. The great reservoirs of grace stand full to over- 
flowing, but they will not overflow till we approach and loose 
the floodgates which contain the waters within circumscribed 
limits. We shall draw from these reservoirs just so much as 
the measures we bring are capable of holding; if our measure 
is small, we can take away but little, but, if little, it is our 
measure, and not the reservoir, which we must blame. 


Men, indeed, are chosen and set apart as the ministers of 
the sacraments, for mankind, being one organic whole, in which 
each part is meant to assist each and every other part, the 
co-operation which man is made to require from his fellow-inan 
in his social relations is not dispensed with when God is legis- 
lating for man’s spiritual needs. By making man the minister 
of the sacraments to his fellow-man, the links which bind man 
with man are drawn closer, just as the ties of blood and nation- 
ality bind men together and secure greater care and help for 
individuals. The co-operation of man is required in dispensing 
the sacraments, to evoke the potential efficacy of the sacraments, 
the co-operation of man is required in receiving the sacraments 
with due and indispensable dispositions, and this co-operation 
is the share of the work of the Incarnation and Redemption still 
left to individual man to perform for himself, that he may fruit- 
fully apply to himself the spiritual treasures gained for him, and 
placed, not in his hands, but within his reach, in virtue of the 


Atonement once accomplished by his Redeemer. 
W. D. STRAPPINI. 
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II.—MISSION OF TANGANYIKA. 


WE have already, in a preceding article, laid before our 
readers a sketch of the foundation, vicissitudes, and develop- 
ment of the newly-erected Vicariate of the Victoria Nyanza. 
To-day we propose to execute a similar work in regard to its 
sister mission of Tanganyika. 

It will be remembered that the first apostolic caravan, sent 
by Mgr. Lavigerie, in 1878, for the purpose of evangelizing 
the nations dwelling in the region of the Equatorial Lakes, 
upon its arrival at Tabora in the kingdom of Unianyembe 
separated into two portions, of which the first headed by 
Mgr. Livinhac proceeded northwards to the Victoria Nyanza, 
while the remainder of the missionaries prepared to follow a 
westerly course which would bring them to the shores of the 
great Lake Tanganyika. Some time elapsed before the latter 
could succeed in starting upon their expedition, both on account 
of the scarcity of porters and the obstacles thrown in their way 
by the Arab traders. The latter, who are the real rulers of 
Unianyembe, were at that time on the verge of war with 
Mirambo, a powerful negro Sultan dwelling on their borders, 
and they were unwilling that any of the natives whose services 
might be available in the approaching contest should be drafted 
out of the neighbourhood, especially in the service of a caravan 
which was about to pass through the enemy’s country. They 
accordingly represented to the missionaries in glowing colours 
the dangers of the route and the impossibility of procuring 
pagasis for the journey, strongly recommending them to remain 
at Tabora until peace was solidly established. These arguments 
made but little impression upon the Fathers, who were warned 
by their daily increasing poverty and failing health to make 
no unnecessary delay, especially as they were well aware that, 
if they waited till war was actually declared, it would be 
impossible for them to proceed on their journey until its 
termination. Accordingly they hurried on their preparations for 
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departure, and having fortunately succeeded in hiring a number 
of pagasis who arrived from Ujiji with a passing caravan, they 
bade adieu to their Arab friends and repaired to the encamp- 
ment which they had appointed for the general rendezvous. 

It was on the 3rd of December, the feast of the great 
Apostle of the Indies, that the missionaries headed by their 
new Superior, Father Deniaud, who had succeeded to the office 
of the lamented Father Pascal, started from Tabora, proceeding 
~ westward in an almost direct line so as to strike the lake in 
the neighbourhood of Ujiji. To accomplish this they had to 
traverse the dominions of Mirambo, then in a somewhat dis- 
turbed state in consequence of the anticipated hostilities. 
Although this Sultan has the reputation of being a friend of 
the wassoungo, or white man, the Fathers did not escape the 
same exactions from himself and his petty chieftains with which 
they had become so painfully familiar during the previous 
portion of their journey. Their way lay across rich fields of 
grass and maize, through dense primeval forests and over 
craggy and rugged mountains. Occasionally they came across 
melancholy evidences of that cruel scourge of the African 
continent, the slave trade, which still exists in full vigour 
throughout the interior, though banished from Zanzibar and 
the adjoining coast by the decrees of the enlightened Sultan, 
Said Bargash. In the midst of rich but now deserted plains 
might be seen the blackened ruins of whole villages, the in- 
habitants of which had been massacred or reduced to slavery. 
The actual perpetrators of these outrages are the native 
chieftains, but the Arab traders are the real instigators and 
upholders of this infamous traffic. Knowing that the latter 
are ever ready to purchase the miserable captives in exchange 
for arms, ammunition, cloth, and other articles of barter, the 
negro chief collects his followers and, travelling stealthily 
through the woods to some distant village, surprises it at 
nightfall when all the inhabitants are wrapped in profound 
slumber after their daily labour in the adjoining plain. Roused 
by the frightful cries which are raised from every side, the 
villagers rush from their beds only to fall by the lances of 
their assailants, or to be seized and dragged away from their 
once happy homesteads by the inhuman spoilers. All who 
resist are slain without mercy, their huts are set on fire, and 
the wounded are left to perish in the flames, or die of cold and 
hunger amid the ruins of their former homes. The wretched 
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captives, having at length after a painful march arrived at the 
village of the marauders, are sold, as opportunity offers, to the 
Arab slave merchants, who fetter them to wooden yokes and 
conduct them along paths too well marked out by the bleached 
bones of innumerable victims, to the nearest slave emporium. 
Now that the market of Zanzibar is closed against them and 
the adjacent coast is carefully watched by British cruisers, most 
of the slave gangs find their way to Nubia and Upper Egypt, 
and are shipped down the Nile in dhows to the various plan- 
tations, notwithstanding the prohibitory decrees of the Khedive, 
and the strenuous efforts made of late years by the English 
Pashas Baker and Gordon to put an end to this hateful traffic. 

After seven weeks of painful and laborious travel, the mis- 
sionaries, upon January 24, 1879, reached the long desired 
shores of Tanganyika. This vast sheet of water, which from 
its great dimensions is entitled to the appellation of an inland 
sea, was first visited, in 1858, by Captains Speke and Burton, 
and in later years has been more fully explored by Dr. Living- 
stone, H. M. Stanley, and other travellers. It lies in a narrow 
gorge between two mountain ranges running from north to 
south, and is situated at a height of 2,750 feet above the level 
of the sea. This vast natural reservoir is estimated to measure 
391 miles in length by an average of 24 miles in breadth, but 
the waters are annually receding, the level of the lake having 
fallen several yards during the last few years. Collected in 
abundance from the neighbouring watersheds, the contents of 
Tanganyika are discharged by means of the river Loukuga and 
various marshy lakes, through which they permeate, into the 
Upper Congo, and at length, after a circuitous course of three 
thousand miles, find an exit in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Having taken the precaution of sending forward a messenger 
to inform the Governor of Ujiji of their approach, the Fathers 
upon arriving at the lake had the advantage of finding boats 
in readiness to convey them to the settlement. On reaching 
the place of disembarcation they were met and welcomed in 
the kindest manner by Mr. Hore, a retired naval officer in 
charge of the English mission, who offered them the accom- 
modation of his own house and any other service in his power. 
There was not at the time of their arrival any resident Pro- 
testant clergyman, the late incumbent, the Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
having fallen a victim to the insalubrity of the climate. While 
thanking Mr. Hore for his generous offer, the missionaries 
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considered it better to install themselves at once in a house 
of their own, and accordingly removed their goods to one 
assigned to them by the Arab Governor. It was the same 
which had been occupied by the great explorer, Stanley, in 
his last voyage. 

The reader may imagine that the town of Ujiji, which is so 
often spoken of in the journals of African travellers, and which 
in consequence of its advantageous position has become one of 
the most important markets of the interior, is a place of consider- 
able size and population, laid out with some regard to order and 
furnished with roads and other necessary constructions. He 
would be considerably surprised on descending into the graceful 
hollow in which it lies to behold, peeping out of the midst of the 
densest foliage and without any visible means of communication, 
the conical tops of a few native huts closely resembling bee- 
hives. There are, it is true, between the buildings narrow and 
winding paths conducting from house to house, through the 
midst of groves of citron, palm, and banana trees; but in the 
rainy months of February, March, April, and a part of May, 
these paths are closed up with tall grass and underwood, 
through which it is difficult and often dangerous to force a 
passage. Here and there is to be found an Arab ¢embé, a 
quadrangular building constructed of bricks, with a verandah 
in front and a spacious courtyard inclosed with walls and sheds, 
which afford extensive accommodation both for men and goods. 
These are the residences of the Arab traders, who, though a 
mere handful in number, possess enormous influence and have 
at their disposal hundreds of negro slaves. In fact the power 
of the native Sultan is, as at Tabora, merely nominal. 

As the journey had been accomplished during the rainy 
season and they had frequently encountered terrific storms in 
the course of their march, the first care of the missionaries 
was to examine the contents of their few remaining bales, which 
they fortunately found but slightly injured. Their next anxiety 
was to establish friendly relations with the local authorities, in 
which, after the usual preliminary of polite presents, they ex- 
perienced no difficulty. The Arab merchants did not in fact 
exhibit the same jealousy in their regard which they had shown 
on the arrival of the English missionaries. In the latter case 
they feared no doubt that their own slave-dealing propensities 
might fall too closely under British observation to render the 
new comers cither safe or pleasant neighbours. The French 
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Fathers were not regarded with the like suspicion, though in 
reality they did not yield to the English in their utter 
abhorrence of a system which, besides being in the highest 
degree criminal and inhuman, will, if not checked, soon reduce 
the fertile plains and valleys of Central Africa, now inhabited 
for the most part by a peaceful and industrious population, into 
a solitary and unproductive waste. 

A few weeks after they had reached Ujjiji, the Rev. Mr. 
Dodson, the newly-appointed English clergyman, arrived from 
Zanzibar in a deplorable state of weakness and prostration. 
During his passage through the forests of Ugogo, near the very 
spot which had witnessed the edifying death of Father Pascal, 
he and his fellow-traveller, Mr. Broyon, a Swiss merchant, had 
been in imminent peril of their lives through an outburst of 
superstitious fury on the part of the natives. It had been 
aroused by the sight of a child's plaything which had been 
accidentally left behind at one of the encampments, and which 
was supposed to possess magical powers. Later on the caravan 
had been attacked and plundered by the followers of Mirambo, 
while they themselves had escaped with difficulty to the 
neighbouring Arab settlement. The fate of poor Mr. Dodson 
was very sad. He survived but a few days the sufferings and 
privations of his journey, dying suddenly within a week after 
his arrival at Ujiji. The good Fathers did their best on this 
mournful occasion to assist and console Mr. Hore, though they 
were obliged to refuse his request that they would perform the 
funeral service over the remains of his departed colleague. 
At this time the Arabs were at open war with Mirambo, and 
were in daily expectation of an attack upon the settlement. 
Meanwhile all communications with the coast were cut off, and 
the postal messengers dispatched conjointly by the missionaries 
and Mr. Hore were forced to return, happy to escape with 
their lives, which Mirambo spared, as he said, only because they 
were the servants of the wassoungo. Daily had the Fathers 
more and more reason to thank God for the protection which 
He had extended over them in their perilous journey. 

Though obliged in the first instance to take up their quarters 
in Ujiji, the missionaries soon perceived that it was by no means 
a suitable place to serve as acentre for their operations. The 
vicinity of the Arabs and the influence exercised by them over 
the native population would, they foresaw, greatly impede their 
liberty of action; while, at the same time, they would have to 
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deal with a race of negroes much deteriorated by their contact 
with the Mussulman. With the view, therefore, of selecting a 
position more favourable for their permanent settlement, they 
determined to explore the shores of Tanganyika and, setting 
out from Ujiji, May 15, 1879, in a hired canoe, directed their 
course northwards, towards the kingdom of Urundi, which they 
had heard described as a fertile, populous, and peaceful region. 
For some days they coasted along the shores of the lake, 
visiting several villages on their way, and endeavouring to es- 
tablish peaceful relations with the natives. They were generally 
well received by the inhabitants, who manifested the greatest 
curiosity at the sight of the white strangers. Sometimes they 
were regarded with fear and suspicion, and surrounded with 
warriors armed with lances as if for the purpose of attack, but 
the mild and gentle appearance of the Fathers, now able to 
address them in their native tongue, soon dispelled their anger, 
and induced them to invite the travellers to their villages and 
furnish them with the provisions which they needed. The party 
at length arrived at the village of Bikari,’ one of the petty 
sultans of Urundi, who received them with great kindness and 
pressed them to settle in his territory. Seeing, however, that 
the situation of the country was low and unhealthy, and knowing 
the extreme importance of securing a salubrious site for their 
parent settlement, the missionaries found themselves obliged 
reluctantly to decline his proposal. Passing thence to the 
neighbouring village of Roumoungoué, which is situated in an 
elevated but fertile and well cultivated district, they accepted 
the offer of the friendly chieftain, who readily placed his land at 
their disposal, and assured them of his friendship and protection. 
No sooner had the Fathers fixed upon the site for their 
future mission, than they hastened to transport from Ujiji their 
remaining effects, and to set about the erection of a hut of 
sufficient dimensions to serve temporarily for the purposes of 
church, presbytery, and orphanage. The next step was to 
redeem from slavery a few negro children, whom they received 
under their own roof and carefully instructed in the truths of 
the Christian 1eligion, knowing well that the most abundant 
and permanent fruits of the apostleship are to be gathered in 
the hearts of the young. It was not long, however, before many 
of the adult natives, moved by the exhortations of the Fathers, 


1 Among the negro tribes the name of the sultan is frequently attached to the 
village and the people whom he rules. 
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and still more by the powerful influence of the tender charity 
displayed by them in visiting and tending the sick, attached 
themselves to the mission, soliciting the favour of being inscribed 
on the list of catechumens. Then began the consoling but 
laborious task of patient and persevering instruction, for great 
are the difficulties with which the missionaries have to contend 
in instilling into the mind of the untutored negro the sublime 
and spiritual truths which they come to proclaim. In fact, the 
mind of the African savage seldom travels beyond material 
objects and the passing events of the day. His hunting, fishing, 
and puerile amusements usually occupy his undivided attention, 
to the exclusion of any idea of what is spiritual and eternal. So. 
far is this the case, that many travellers have declared him to 
be ignorant of even the primary truths of the existence of God 
and the necessity of any form of religious worship. That the 
mind of the negro is not a perfect blank in this respect, however 
vague and corrupt his notions may be, became abundantly 
evident to the missionaries after a very short residence in the 
country. No sooner, in fact, do the native rowers commence to 
ply the oars of their swift canoes upon the waters of the lake 
than they begin to chant a hymn of supplication to the God of 
Heaven for a blessing on their voyage. 

Let us first of all pray to God, 

And then we shall row with vigour. 

Let us, then, first of all pray to God. 
Such is the burthen of their song, forming a chorus, in which 
all the rowers join, while one amongst them improvises with 
wonderful facility alternate couplets, in which he invokes the 
sea, the winds, the boat itself, but especially the mzzmus, or 
guardian spirits of the lake to be propitious to their voyage. It 
is the latter who are the principal objects of their superstitious 
worship. These powerful genii are supposed to inhabit the 
numerous rocks and headlands which fringe the coasts of 
Tanganyika, and to be easily moved to wrath against those 
who audaciously trespass upon their watery domain. The poor 
negroes are ever seeking to propitiate these imaginary spirits 
and render them favourable to their undertakings. From them 
they implore a safe and speedy voyage, a propitious wind, and 
success in their fishing and warlike expeditions; but most of 
all do they beseech them to lay aside their anger and not to 
do anything to thwart or ruin their designs. Thus, on one 
occasion, when the Fathers were coasting along the lake, a 
terrible storm arose, which threatened to engulf their rude and 
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fragile bark. The negro rowers were much alarmed, especially 
as they were approaching Cape Cabogo, a place of evil fame, 
which no one can pass with impunity, without appeasing by 
presents the spirit of the neighbouring rock. Accordingly, upon 
approaching the cliff, one of the sailors advanced to the prow 
of the boat, bearing in his hands some strings of beads and a 
piece of calico. He then addressed the spirit, praying him to 
withhold his wrath and not to impede their voyage. Having 
finished his prayer, he cast into the sea the offerings which he 
bore, and, resuming his seat, chanted with his comrades a hymn 
to cheer them on their way over the perilous waters which sur- 
round the dwelling of the presiding mzimu. 

Whilst Father Deniaud and his companions were pursuing 
their apostolic labours in the province of Urundi, the members 
of the second caravan, sent by Mgr. Lavigerie to reinforce the 
ranks of the missionaries, arrived, after many losses and dis- 
asters, at the Arab settlement of Tabora. Those among them 
who were destined for the mission of Tanganyika here sepa- 
rated, as before, from the rest of their companions, and pursued 
their journey westwards until, after a series of almost unparal- 
leled sufferings and privations, they at length reached the shores 
of the Great Lake. The arrival of these fresh labourers enabled 
the missionaries to organize an expedition to Massanzé, a district 
situated on the north-western coast, almost directly opposite to 
their parent settlement. Already had two deputations from 
the village of Mouloueva arrived at Roumoungovué to solicit the 
permanent presence of the Fathers amongst them, and the 
latter were glad to respond to an appeal which would open 
out to them a fresh field of labour, and afford them an access 
to the region of the Upper Congo, which had been entrusted to 
their spiritual charge. 

It was on the morning of November 25, 1880, that they 
set out on their important expedition. Their canoe, propelled 
by skilful and willing hands, flew rapidly over the clear waters 
of the lake, and accomplished the passage before evening. The 
Sultan and inhabitants of Mouloueva, who were on the look- 
out for their approach, received them with every token of 
delight, and a hundred ready helpers drew up the boat upon 
the beach, to preserve it from the violence of the storm which 
was beginning to break over their heads. On the following 
morning a crowd of men, women, and children divided the 
cargo amongst them, and conveyed the packages upon their 
heads to the hut prepared for the temporary residence of the 
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strangers, fulfilling their task with such scrupulous honesty, 
that not a single article was found wanting. To reward them 
for their labour, the Fathers opened a sack of salt, and poured a 
little into the hands of each of the carriers, who devoured it 
with the same eagerness with which a child in England would 
despatch a piece of sugar-candy. 

During the afternoon of the same day, a solemn council 
of the tribe was held in the open air, to deliberate on the great 
event of the day, and the conduct to be observed in regard to 
the new arrival. The Sultan, seated under the shadow of a 
wide-spreading tree, was surrounded by his trusty advisers, who 
were squatted upon the ground ; the remaining warriors of the 
tribe formed an outer ring, their wives standing in the back- 
ground. The Fathers, seated on a mat especially prepared for 
them, held the place of honour beside the Sultan, who was a 
young man of pleasing appearance and friendly manners. When 
all had taken their places, the first lieutenant of the negro 
monarch opened the proceedings. 

“The Wassoungos,” he exclaimed, “have arrived among us. 
Yesterday I discerned them afar off, and I waited for them on 
the shore. I watched over their goods, and I would not suffer 
their beautiful bark to be dashed to pieces against the rocks, 
tossed to and fro on the stormy waves raised by the hurricane. 
I took care that it was drawn on the beach. They have come— 
our friends the Wassoungos. Here they are in the midst of you.” 
So saying, he chanted some impromptu verses in honour of the 
strangers, dancing to the sound of the clapping of hands, which 
was kept up in time by the assembled audience. 

No sooner was the dance concluded, than the Sultan saluted 
his guests with a thrice repeated ouakce, or “Good day,” to 
which they responded in the same manner. He then, according 
to the custom of the country, inquired after their health; the 
Fathers, as in duty bound, returning the compliment. These 
formal salutations being terminated, the orator resumed his 
discourse, enumerating the excellent qualities of the white man, 
qualities which, alas! however truly they might be ascribed to 
the good missionaries, have usually but little foundation in fact. 

“Among the whites,” he cried out at the top of his voice, 
“robbery is a thing unknown. The white men never strike 
the natives, or insult them with evil words. On the contrary, 
they receive strangers with kindness, pay for what they buy, 
and being enemies to war, never wish to see it near them.” 
Then, turning towards the mountains which separated his 
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tribe from their hostile neighbours, he exclaimed, “ From hence- 
forth, Mabembé, you will not find it so easy to come and 
plunder us, to tear up our growing crops, to burn our huts, and 
enrich yourselves with our spoils. And you, Wanguana, who 
steal our wives and children, beware! The white man is here. 
You, too, terrible slave-hunters, who scour the lake, no longer 
stay your barks at our shores. This is Mouloueva, and the 
white man dwells here. Is it not so?” he added. “People of 
Massanzé, are you any longer afraid?” “No, no,” was the 
general reply. “And ought you not, then, to receive with joy 
those who come to do you good?” “Yes, yes,” exclaimed 
the audience. The conclusion of his speech was followed by 
a fresh song of welcome and congratulation. 

Silence being restored, Father Deniaud next addressed the 
assembly, in order to explain the object of the presence of the 
missionaries amongst them. As soon as he had concluded, the 
second lieutenant arose to deliver an oration. The purport 
of it was to the same effect as that of his companion, but he 
spoke with such eloquence, that the negro rowers who had 
accompanied the Fathers from Urundi could not refrain from 
manifesting their extreme pleasure by stripping the leaves from 
a neighbouring tree, and laying them at the feet of the orator. 

Towards evening, the missionaries, accompanied by a crowd 
of natives with the Sultan at their head, issued from the village 
to explore the surrounding country. Passing through the rich 
woodland district which stretches in the neighbourhood, they 
mounted the first range of hills which separated the territory 
of their hosts from the cannibal tribe of the Wabembé. Many 
sad vestiges of the ferocity of the latter might be traced in the 
ruined huts and hamlets which mark the borders of their frontiers. 

The following day was devoted to the usual interchange 
of presents, in confirmation of the friendship now formally 
established between the parties. An ox, brought expressly by 
the Sultan's orders from a distant part (for no cattle are to be 
met with in Massanzé), several sheep and goats, and some baskets 
of maize and manioc, were laid at the feet of the missionaries, 
who in return presented the donors with coloured calicoes, 
strings of beads, and a few packages of salt. The ox was 
killed, and divided among the crowd, to the intense delight 
of some hundreds of negroes, who no sooner received the 
small portion allotted to each, than they greedily devoured it. 
The Fathers then proceeded to select a favourable site for their 
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future settlement, which was formally made over to them in 
exchange for a variety of articles, and a seal was put to the 
contract by the Sultan and his lieutenant, who tore up the 
manioc already growing on the spot, exclaiming at the same 
time, “ This is the property of the Wassoungos. Let no one 
henceforth plant his crops thereon !” 

In the evening, a large fire was kindled in front of the hut 
in which the Fathers had been lodged, and a great dance, at 
which all the villagers were present, took place in their honour, 
The performer who appeared first on the scene began by beating 
time. He then gave out a few words of a song, which was 
taken up by the audience, who clapped their hands in regular 
time as an accompaniment. The dancer, meanwhile, darted 
from side to side, backwards and forwards, at one time sinking 
to the ground as if his whole muscular and nervous system had 
collapsed, and at the next moment presenting himself with his 
limbs perfectly stiff and rigid. After a few moments of this 
gymnastic exercise, breathless and covered with profuse per- 
spiration, he retired to make room for others in succession, who 
strove to surpass each other in the violence and extravagance of 
their contortions. 

Upon the following day, bidding a last adieu to his confréres 
who had been selected for the new establishment, the good and 
zealous Father Deniaud returned to Urundi, which was destined 
to be the scene of his final conflict and glorious victory. 

Following out the plan of evangelization which they had 
proposed to themselves as most likely to be productive of 
permanent results, the missionaries at Roumoungoué had for 
some months devoted themselves in a special manner to the 
purchase and instruction of young negro slaves. These they 
purposed to bring up under their own roof, hoping to find in 
them at a later period the germ of a new society thoroughly 
imbued with Christian doctrine and morality, and formed to the 
habits of civilized life. In the execution of this design they had, 
however, great difficulties to contend with, not only from the 
previously formed habits of the children and the natural apathy 
and frivolity of the negro character, but also from the obstacles 
thrown in their way by their neighbours, the Wabikari. The 
latter, piqued at the refusal of the Fathers to settle in their 
territory, and jealous of the preference given to their neighbours, 
did all in their power to thwart the charitable intentions of the 
missionaries. For this purpose they waylaid the children, strove 
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to entice them from their kind protectors, and, when all other 
means failed, carried them off by stealth, to be sold again when 
opportunity offered to other purchasers. All the remonstrances 
made by the Fathers remained unheeded, their proposals for the 
restoration or even the re-purchase of the children being treated 
with contempt. 

Shortly after the return of Father Deniaud from Massanzé, 
matters were suddenly brought to a crisis. A young boy who 
had been redeemed from slavery was stolen from their charge, 
and was ascertained to be in the possession of the Wabikari. 
Every means of conciliation having been exhausted, the Fathers 
manifested some intention of sending a strong body of the 
friendly natives to demand his surrender. No sooner did the 
Wabikari form a suspicion of their design, than, headed by 
their Sultan, they poured into the territory of Roumoungoué, 
and rushed tumultuously towards the mission ‘house. Three of 
the resident priests, Fathers Deniaud, Auger, and D'Hoop, 
hearing the noise, issued from their hut to discover the cause 
of the disturbance. On advancing towards the marauders, they 
were received with a shower of poisoned arrows. Father Auger 
was the first to fall, mortally wounded, and Father D’Hoop was 
soon struck down by his side. Father Deniaud, severely injured 
but still standing, gave a last absolution to his expiring brethren, 
after which he himself sank to the ground covered with wounds, 
of which no less than eight were mortal. Meanwhile Father 
Dromaux and Brother Jerom, who had remained within the 
hut in charge of the children, issued forth in time to behold the 
Wabikari in full flight, for no sooner did they see their victims 
fall than, as if terrified at the bloody deed which they had 
perpetrated, they turned their backs and fled from the spot. 
On coming near, Father, Dromaux found the body of the 
Superior still breathing ; his two companions were already dead. 
The wounded missionary, who was perfectly conscious, was 
conveyed tenderly to the hut, where he expired in a few 
minutes, renewing with his dying breath the oft-repeated 
offering of his life for the salvation of the negro. 

On the following day the bodies of the three martyrs of 
charity were interred by their survivors beneath the spreading 
branches of the stately tree which overshadowed their late home. 


H. GIBSON. 


Song of the Sailors of Havre. 


On a hill situated at S’ Addresse, a suburb of Havre, is erected a 
chapel dedicated to Notre Dame des Flots. It is visible to 
vessels passing up and down Channel. i 


QvEEN of the Waves! look forth across the ocean, 
From north to south, from east to stormy west ; 
See how the waters, with tumultuous motion, 
Rise up and foam without a pause or rest. 


But fear we not, tho’ storm-clouds round us gather ; 
Thou art our Mother—and thy little Child 

Is the All-Merciful, our tender Father, 
God of the sea and of the tempest wild ! 


Help, then, sweet Queen, in our exceeding danger, 
By thy seven griefs, in pity, Lady, save ; 

Think of the Babe that slept within the manger, 
And help us now, dear Lady of the Wave.. 


Up to thy shrine we look, and see the glimmer 
Thy votive lamp sheds down on us afar, 

Light of our eyes! oh, let it ne’er grow dimmer, 

Till in the sky we hail the morning star. | 

| 


Then joyful hearts shall kneel around thine altar, 
And grateful psalms re-echo down the nave. 
Never our faith in thy sweet power can falter, 

Mother of God! Our Lady of the Wave! 


MORWENNA P. HAWKER. 


Hévre, September, 1885. 
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Catholicity in Iveland under James the first. 


THE Irish Catholics who had entertained the delusive hope that 
the accession to the English throne of the son of the martyr- 
Queen of Scotland would bring some alleviation of the woes 
they suffered under, and that the cruel butchery of Fotheringay 
must have awakened in the heart of the Scottish Prince some 
feeling of respect for the faith which had consoled the last 
earthly moments of his injured mother, were quickly undeceived. 
In Ireland, as in England, James the First was a mere puppet 
in the hands of others; in England, Cecil and men of his stamp, 
in Ireland, Davis, Carew, and the rest were not willing to allow 
any alteration to take place which might in the most remote 
degree threaten the fixity of the religious and political arrange- 
ments, from which they had been, and were to be, such gainers. 
They skilfully played upon the vanity of “the wisest fool in 
Christendom,” they prated of his learning, they vaunted his 
virtues, they extolled his wisdom, and claimed for him all the 
graces he never possessed. They won his heart and they used 
his hands. They praised the clemency and foresight of his 
measures, because these were of their own devising ; they argued 
for the extension of the royal prerogatives, because those 
prerogatives were to be used as they desired. Davis could write 
to Cecil for the King’s behoof. 


No man doubts but that every Christian Prince hath (without an 
Act of Parliament) power and authority to reform the Church in his 
own duminions.! 


Of course the absence or existence of the Act of Parliament 
could neither add to, nor take from, powers which never really 
existed, for any secular Prince. But James had to be persuaded 
of the extent of the dominion conferred upon him, and had to 
learn the lesson that he could rule irrespective of parliaments, 
provided only his dominion and his power were exercised at the 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, p. 144. 
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bidding of the crafty men who made him fancy that their 
whisperings were his own thoughts, and who alternately cajoled 
and terrified the vain and timorous king. It was in pursuance 
of this supposed “power and authority to reform the Church” 
that in November, 1605, the good citizens of Dublin were 
solemnly enjoined to attend the reformed churches and listen 
to the new prayers, each of the city aldermen receiving the 
following missive : 


To our loving subject of the county of Dublin, alderman, 
greeting : We, by the advice and consent of our right trusty and well- 
beloved councillor, Sir Arthur Chichester, Knight, our Deputy General 
of our said realm of Irelan!, and by the assent and consent of our 
Council of the said realm, do straightly charge, will, and command you, 
the said , in the faith and allegiance by which you are bound unto 
us, and by authority of our prerogative royal (all excuses and delays set 
apart), upon the next Sunday after sight hereof, and so upon every 
Sunday and other days ordained and used to be kept as holy days, that 
you resort and repair unto your parish church or chapel accustomed, 
and then and there to abide soberly and orderly during the time of 
common prayer, preaching, or other service of God, there to be used 
according to the laws and statutes of this our said kingdom of Ireland ; 
or else, from time to time, to give your personal attendance upon our 
Mayor of our said city of Dublin for the time being, at such time as he 
shall upon the same day repair to the cathedral church, commonly 
called Christ Church, within the said city, to hear Divine Service and 
sermons ; and then and there to present and show yourselves before our 
said Deputy-General, or Council, and there continue during such 
service and sermons.” 


And that the document might contain some efficacious 
argument wherewith to stir the hearts of contumacious Papists, 
it thus concluded : 

Whereof we require you not to fail upon pain of our high displeasure 
and indignation and of such further punishments as are to be inflicted 
upon contemners of our laws, statutes, proclamations, and royal prero- 
gatives.$ 

Although the dread of incurring “our high displeasure and 
indignation” must have seemed a very intangible thing in the 
eyes of Irish Catholics, they cannot possibly have esteemed 
equally lightly the suggestion as to the “further punishments” 
threatened by the royal proselytizer ; but in whatever way they 
looked upon the regal warning they had quick proof that the 
words meant all they seemed to convey. On the 22nd of 

? Calendar of State Papers, Lreland. 1603-6, pp. 346, 347. 3 Lbid. p. 347. 
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November, only nine days later than the date of the document 
we have quoted, the Irish Star Chamber, lately set up in His 
Majesty’s “good Castle of Dublin” issued a “Decree or 
Censure” against John Elliott, John Skelton, Robert Kennedy, 
Walter Ledgrove, and Edmund Purcell, aldermen, Thomas 
Carroll and Edmund Malone, merchants, with one Philip 
Bassett, gentleman, wherein they were reminded of the fact that 
“His most excellent Majesty” did by proclamation, dated the 
4th of July and issued from Westminster, ordain that “no 
Jesuit, seminary priest, or other priest deriving their authority 
from the Church of Rome” should be permitted to remain in 
Ireland, and that none of the inhabitants of that country 
should “receive or relieve any such” thereafter, whiie it was 
furthermore ordered “that all His Majesty’s subjects should on 
Sundays and holy days repair to their several parish churches to 
hear Divine Service and sermons, according to the laws enacted 
for that purpose.” It was moreover recalled to their recollec- 
tion that despite the “proclamation being twice proclaimed 
in the city of Dublin they had, notwithstanding, contemp- 
tuously refused to obey the same,” afterwards adding to 
their contempt by answering to the Lord Deputy and Council 
who “in a temperate manner required them to yield obedi- 
ence to the proclamation” that to do so would be “against 
their conscience,” and by refusing to obey it even “after many 
godly exhortations had been used unto them by that Court to 
withdraw their said wilful opinions and to that purpose offering 
them conference with some learned divines,” furthermore, finally 
refusing all word or parley with the tempters “ alleging that they 
had been brought up in the Romish religion, and it was against 
their conscience to go to church to hear service or sermons.” 
All of which things considered the Court was moved to declare 
that it had, upon November 22, 1605 : 

Censured, adjudged, and decreed, that the said John Elliott, John 
Skelton, Thomas Plunkett, Robert Kennedy, Edmund Malone, and 
Walter Ledgrove, shall each of them pay unto His Majesty by way of 
fine for their offences #100 sterling. And the said Thomas Carroll, 
Edmund Purcell, and Philip Bassett #50 sterling /e peace, to be levied 
off their bodies, goods, and chattels. . . . And that Philip Bassett, 
being of English birth and a principal persuader of others to recusancy, 
shall within thirty days withdraw himself or be sent into England, to be 
governed under the laws under which he was born, and never to return 
again into this Kingdom.‘ 

* Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, pp. 348, 349. 
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Probably about the most comical recommendation of a man 
for episcopal place ever penned was that written by Sir John 
Carey to Cecil, in order to procure the bishopric of Kildare for 
one “ Mr. Pilseworth,” whom he describes to the English minister 
as “a man of good doctrine, and commended for keeping good 
hospitality upon the small living he hath.’® This strange docu- 
ment, however, proved effective for the purpose wherewith it 
was written, and the hospitable parson obtained the coveted 
promotion, being allowed to retain, in addition to the ordinary 
revenues of his diocese, those of his old parish, Monmachenock, 
with those of the vicarages of Naas and Carberry, so that most 
probably many a fat capon and flowing cup of usquebaugh 
rewarded thereafter those courteous friends who had helped 
this man of “good doctrine and hospitality” to the chair of 
St. Conlath. 

Strange and unaccountable as it seemed to their rulers, 
despite proclamations and plunderings, Sir Arthur Chichester 
had to write to the Earl of Devonshire in February, 1606, that 
“the priests were never more busy” or the people displaying 
a thing passing understanding, as the persecutors were to see 
more “aptness to believe and follow the Romish doctrine;” truly 
more plainly still in the coming years, was the fidelity of the 
Irish people to their olden faith.’ In this same letter Chichester 
complains bitterly that “the principal recusants of Dublin were 
very obstinate” and then he meutions the name of the head of 
a honoured family whom unity of faith had rendered Azdernis 
ipsis Hiberniores, and he tells how “some more of the most 
perverse of the city had been committed this last term” and 
adds that “he would send over Sir Patrick Barnewell,” Sir 
Patrick being prisoner for conscience’ sake like so many of his 
fellow-Catholics of lesser birth. | 

The chief efforts of the King’s lieutenants were of course 
directed towards the suppression of all visible manifestations of 
the faith of the people, and they worked with diabolical inge- 
nuity and energy to procure the entire cessation of the offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It is quite impossible for 
any one who reads their correspondence not to see that against 
this particular and essential piece of Catholic doctrine they had 
an especial hate and that against it they waged an unceasing 
war. 
Mountjoy writes to Cecil that, “all, or most of the towns in 
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Munster, and Kilkennye, and Wexforde in Leinster, have, with 
some insolence, set up the public exercise of the Mass,” on 
hearing this intelligence he had forthwith “written them com- 
manding them on their allegiance to desist.” But as Irish 
Papists were not always inclined to take their religion from 
Dublin Castle, or to follow its behests in things spiritual, he has 
been left without an answer to his missive and so “ within these 
two days is giving towards them with two thousand men, to set 
them in better order.”® What “setting them in better order” 
meant coming from the hand of Mountjoy it is not hard to 
guess. The Treasurer at War writes to Cecil, that “the greatest 
offence” committed by the people of Limerick was “ the public 
setting up of their popish idolatry Masses.”’ The Protestant 
Bishop of Ossory, John Horsfall, sent a list of the “ Popish 
priests, seminaries, and Jesuits” who were labouring in his 
diocese, to the Lord Deputy, and plaintively craves attention 
to the number of these “ Romish caterpillars,” as he elegantly 
styles them, who are hindering “the Lord’s harvest” and in his 
felon-setting zeal, has to make special notice of one brave soul, 
Richard Foley, “of the Irish town, Kilkenny” who “keeps 
continual Mass in his house” and receives “divers priests” and 
is altogether one calculated to “infect the town” and interfere 
with the harvest aforesaid.® 


If the Mass was ever to be suppressed in Ireland it was 
necessary to get rid of “the chief promoters of recusancy and 
sedition,” the priests should be banished. Therefore, on August 
14, 1604, there was proclamation made setting forth “the 
enormities which had grown up,” in the province of Munster, by 
“the maintaining therein of Jesuits, seminaries, and Massing 
priests,” and the President and Council knowing that “these 
deceiving instruments do swarm” in all the southern cities and 
that they “keep back from the true light of the Gospel” those 
who “would otherwise and but for the devilish enforcements of 
these practisers” adopt the creed by law established, therefore 
all “Jesuits, seminaries, and Massing priests of what sort 
soever” were bidden to depart the kingdom before the last 
day of September. And due notice was given that on and after 
that date “ what person soever should receive or relieve any of 


§ Mountjoy to Cecil, April 25, 1603, given in Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 
1603-6, pp. 24, 25. 
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them should be imprisoned “during His Majesty’s pleasure,” ® 
truly an indefinite period enough as many a Catholic was to find 
to his cost, a period which was to be long enough in many a 
case to bow a proud true brow beneath the weight of years, and 
still many a loyal and valiant heart in the shades of death, a 
“ pleasure ” which was to only end for many when the bright soul 
passed, despite chains and bolts and warders, to the God who 
had given it the glory of doing and suffering. In addition to 
imprisonment, the Catholic who gave even one night's shelter to 
the hunted priest, was to suffer fine, and half the penalty wrung 
from the already plundered estate, or realized by the merciless 
dispersion of the chattels which made up the home of the 
faithful Celt, was to be given to the Judas-like wretch who might 
be found base enough to track or to betray the brave soldier of 
the Cross. The proclamation concluded by offering rewards for 
the detection of priests in the following terms: “ And whosoever, 
after the last day of September, shall bring unto the Lord 
President and Council the bodies of any Jesuits, seminaries, or 
Massing priests, shall immediately receive a reward of 440 for 
every Jesuit, and for every seminary £6 3s. 4d., and for every 
Massing priest £5.”"° There appears to be a studied ambiguity 
in the phrasing of this document which reflects little credit upon 
its publishers, the offering of the rewards to those who “ brought 
in the bodies” of priests might perhaps be taken to give inti- 
mation that the retention of life by these same “ bodies” was 
not absolutely essential to the earning of the bounty of 
Government. The gradation of the rewards is also rather 
curious. One can easily understand the high price set upon a 
Jesuit, but it is not equally easy to comprehend upon what basis 
of calculation the odd 3s. 4d, was attached to a seminary 
priest. 
It was not, however, so easy to get rid of the priests as Cecil 
and Mountjoy, and those who worked with and for them, 
thought. Full two years later they had to confess that, despite 
all their efforts, they were unable to secure obedience to their 
proclamation even in Dublin. Birchenshaw, Commissary of 
Musters, writing on the arrangements of the military establish- 
ment of Ireland, in September, 1606, complains that a military 
provost-marshal is obliged to be maintained in Dublin, the 
pay of which official the economical commissary thinks should 
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be borne by that municipality, forasmuch as his appointment 
is rendered necessary therein “by the continual flocking of 
priests, seminaries, and Jesuits, into that town, drawing and 
alluring the citizens there to privy Masses and private meetings.” 
Sir John Davis, James’ astute Attorney-General, after making a 
tour through Munster in May, 1606, speaking of the valorous 
exertions of the priests and, in the blindness of his bigotry, 
not seeing the real cause of their success, wrote as follows: 


If our bishops and others that have cure of souls, were but half as 
diligent in their several charges as these men (¢.c. the priests) are in 
the places where they haunt, the people would not receive and nourish 
them as they now do. But it is the extreme neglect and remissness 
of our clergy here which was first the cause of the general desertion 
and apostacy, and is now again the remora or the impediment of 
reformation. My Lord President doth use his best diligence to appre- 
hend these priests ; but he findeth difficulty in it, because they do easily 
lurk or escape ¢z @ country where every man beareth them favour. 
Besides they live in the houses of gentlemen and noblemen under 
the name of surgeons and physicians, and can hardly be taken in the 
exercise of their functions," 


Over and over again the same complaint was made. These 
English gentlemen could not, they were fain to confess, under- 
stand the tie which existed between this priesthood and people 
which they coerced. Sir Arthur Chichester writes to Cecil, now 
Earl of Salisbury, complaining bitterly that many Jesuits and 
seminary priests flock to Ireland “where they do much harm, 
and every house and hamlet being a sanctuary for them, they are 
seldom apprehended.” He also wrote to the Earl of Devon 
that he received many advices of “the priests’ violent endeavours, 
for they were never more busy,” as well as of “the people’s apt- 
ness to believe and follow their Romish doctrine.” Hence it was 
truly a red-letter day with him when he was able to write to his 
noble friend, Cecil, that : 


They have taken one Lawler, a priest, whose name was well-known 
to the Lord Lieutenant. They got him by the endeavours of Sir Oliver 
Lambeart, who set his lieutenant, who was one of the provost-marshals, 
to watch him, and he was quietly taken with some papers and divers 
Popish trinkets. He was a notable seducer of the people and called 
himself Vicar-General of Dublin and Kildare, and so reputed throughout 
Leinster.!4 


11 Calendar of State Papers, Ircland, 1603-5, p. 476. 
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Nevertheless, more than a year later, things, from the 
persecutor’s point of view, were worse than ever. The Lord 
Deputy and Council were at their wits’ end. They wrote to 
England that it was a common taunt amongst the Irish that 
they “had more priests than the King had soldiers,” and James 
and his Privy Council were told the following story of the 
difficulties encountered in assailing tic faith of Ireland : 


They (ze. the priests) land here secretly in every port and creek 
of the realm, a dozen together sometimes, and afterwards disperse 
themselves into several quarters, in such sort that every town and 
country is full of them, and most men’s minds are infected with their 
doctrine and seditious persuasions. . . . They withdraw many from the 
Church that formerly had conformed themselves; and others, of whom 
good hope had been conceived, they have made altogether obstinate, 
disobedient, and contemptuous. Most of the mayors and principal 
officers of the cities and corporate towns, and justices of the | eace of 
this country refuse to take the oath of supremacy, as is requisite by the 
statute. . . . The people in many places resort to Mass now in greater 
multitudes, both in town or country, than for many years past ; and if it 
chance that any priest known to be factious and working be appre- 
hended, both men and women will not hesitate to rescue the party. 


Truly a perverse generation, whose ways passed the under- 
standing of their governors, were the Irish Catholics of the 
seventeenth century. They were, at the period of which we 
have written, only entering upon the most terrible ordeal 
which has ever tested the fidelity of a people, they were only 
at the commencement of a struggle which was to continue 
in all its fierceness through the blood-stained length of nigh 
two centuries, but already they were giving evidence of the 
possession of that spirit which was eventually destined to 
baffle all the efforts of bigotry and which was to secure to 
the most suffering children of the Church some share of religious 


freedom. 
W. F. DENNEHY. 


18 Calendar of State Papers, [reland, 1606-8, pp. 309—311. 
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Fetichism. 


OF all savage races throughout the world, the black tribes that 
people Equatorial Africa appear to be the most utterly degraded 
and debased. The Aborigines of other uncivilized lands may 
indeed be cunning, cruel, treacherous, brutish; their habits of 
life, their customs and ceremonies may be abhorrent to the 
European who for the purposes of commerce or evangelization, 
penetrates amongst them ; but neither the Red Indian, adorned 
with bleeding scalps, or the Maori, feasting on human flesh, 
is so low down in the social scale as the negro, whose material 


form differs but slightly from the grinning ape of his native 


forests, and in whom mental inferiority, moral depravity, and 
spiritual degradation seem to have reached their utmost limits. 
But there is no race of men sunk so low as to be entirely with- 
out a religion, without some idea of a supreme Deity ; and even 
the unhappy black men, have not entirely lost the idea of the 
true God, although their conception of Him is obscure and 
confused, and most unworthy of His Divine Majesty. Fetichism 
of the grossest kind is the religion which prevails among the 
numberless tribes of Western Africa, a religion deemed by many 
travellers undeserving of the name, since it is a religion of 
cruelty and vice, a barbarous worship, which instead of elevating 
serves only to debase. Yet such as it is, it forms part of the 
daily life of the negro ; and the missionaries' who have made a 
careful study of its mysteries, find under its repulsive exterior 
a set of doctrines in which the evil is not wholly unmixed 
with good, a complete religious system which is a singular 
compound of clearly defined spiritualism and most repugnant 
materialism. 

The word fetich is derived from the Portuguese /eztzgo, 
magic, by which the Portuguese, who were the first Europeans 
who traded on the West Coast of Africa, expressed their idea 


) See Fetichism and Fetich-worshippers. By the Rev. P. Baudin, Missionary on 
the Slave Coast of Africa. 
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of the religion of the natives. This name somewhat modified,’ 
passed into the French language, and has now received 
European recognition; it is used to denominate anything in 
nature or art to which a magical power is ascribed, ¢.g., stones, 
carved figures, parts of plants or animals, &c. The belief in 
charms and sorcery, never altogether shaken off by the most 
civilized nations, is deeply seated among savage nations, and 
not least among the negro tribes. 

Up to the present time, the word /etichism has conveyed 
to European ears only a vague idea of the adoration of hideous 
idols and the worship of natural objects in which a supernatural 
power is thought to reside. It is however, as has been said 
above, something more than this. In this religious system, 
although it is in many respects similar to the polytheism of 
the ancients, the idea of one God is fundamental ; the fetich 
worshipper believes in a supreme primordial being, the Lord 
and Creator of the universe, the Author and Father of the 
gods and genii, “He who possesses the breath of life.” But 
this God is too great to interest Himself in the affairs of this 
world; after having originated and organized the world, He 
charged His subordinates with its government, and now enjoys 
an eternal rest, occupied only with His own happiness, like a 
negro king, in a sleep of idleness. Thus the blacks render no 
worship whatever to God, completely neglecting Him to occupy 
themselves with the gods and goddesses, and the spirits to whom 
they believe themselves indebted for their birth, and on whom 
their fate in this world is dependent. To them they address 
themselves in all the circumstances of life, invoking them not 
as mediators between God and man, but as independent 
governors, sovereign masters each in his own domain, where 
they are free to act according to their own will and their own 
character. 

Each of these divinities has its own symbols and legends, 
its temples and sacred animals, its priests and priestesses, its 
libations and sacrifices. The names given to them vary in 
different localities, but they are almost identical wherever 
fetich-worship prevails. There is Obalada, primus inter pares 
of the negro pantheon, and Obudua his spouse; he forms the 
human body, and decides questions of guilt or innocence ; 
white is his sacred colour, and the gourd his symbol. After 
him comes the god of the sea, who in a moment of anger is 
‘said to have attempted to destroy mankind because of their 
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propensity to lie. He had almost exterminated them when 
Obalada interfered, and forced him back}to the sea, where he 
remains chained in his palace for ever. From time to time his 
efforts to break his chains create storms on the ocean. In this 
legend it is not difficult to trace the tradition of the Deluge. 
This deity is wedded to the goddess of the lagoons; the 
crocodile is sacred to her, and is supposed to be her messenger, 
who carries to his mistress the offerings of the faithful. When 
a crocodile having the necessary marks is seen, the fetich-priests 
hold him up to the adoration of the people, a little cabin of 
palm branches is built for his dwelling, and the faithful bring 
him food. Sometimes human victims are immolated to pro- 
pitiate these deities ; Capt. Ellis* tells us that a common sacrifice 
is that of a young girl, who at low water is fastened to a stake 
firmly imbedded in the river mud, and left to perish in the rising 
tide, or to be devoured by sharks and crocodiles. Then there 
is the god of thunder and lightning, with his brother the god 
of war, and his three attendant goddesses; he hurls thunder- 
bolts at all who disbelieve in his presence and power, or who 
presume to scoff at him. The bodies of persons struck by 
lightning are not deemed worthy of burial, and when a house 
is struck the priests have the right to pillage it, to complete 
the vengeance of the god. Another deity reveals future events, 
his oracle is accordingly consulted on all important occasions, 
to the advantage of the numerous priests by whose medium the 
will of the gods is made known to men. 

Besides these and a few other superior divinities, there are 
innumerable others of an inferior nature, the sum total of which 
is ever increasing, partly through the deification of inanimate 
nature, the worship of the tutelary genius of rock or river, or 
tree or mountain; partly through the deification of humanity, 
for the blacks render divine honours to those individuals whom 
they believe to have been raised after their death to a degree 
of power which renders them equal to the gods. This honour 
is however not given to those who were celebrated for their 
virtues and good deeds, but to those who rendered themselves 
terrible by acts of oppression and cruelty and were stained 
with all sorts of infamous crimes; for the most part chiefs and 
warriors who ravaged cities and devastated countries, who were 
the terror not only of their foes, but of their own families and 
subjects. In fact all the negro gods and goddesses are examples 


2 The Land of Fetich, p. 122. 
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of crime; their adorers invest them with the tastes, the 
weaknesses, tie wants, the vices of humanity; there are 
adulterous and wicked gods, drunkards, thieves, liars. There 
is no crime, debauch, or act of cruelty which their history 
does not contain. Thus the unfortunate negro, instead of 
finding in his religious belief a means of regeneration, sees 
therein examples and motives of perversion. The same 
corrupting influence is met with in the practices of their 
worship, which are naturally in accordance with the nature 
of the divinity to whom it is addressed ; the public ceremonies 
mostly ending in frantic frenzy and drunken debauchery. The 
statues and symbols of the gods, are according to the divinities 
they represent, statues of monsters, ridiculous objects, figures 
of wood or clay, half-human, half-beast or reptile, often shameful 
and scandalous, and at the best modelled on the ugliest type of 
negro, with thick lips, flat nose, and receding chin. The 
supreme God alone is considered superior to vice, nor have 
the blacks either statue or symbol to represent Him.* 

It is in Dahomey that fetichism most closely approaches 
idolatry, as the unsubstantial shadows and apocryphal demons, 
the good and evil genii who inhabit woods and deserts, who pro- 
tect or persecute mankind, who are worshipped and dreaded 
by Fantis and Ashantis, are on the Slave Coast replaced by 
tangible objects. Before every house in Whydah, the sea-port 
of Dahomey, one may perceive a cone of baked clay, the apex 
of which is discoloured with libations of palm-oil, &c. This is 
the fetich that protects houses of every description. By the 
side of each road leading from the town grotesque clay images 
roughly fashioned into the human shape in a crouching position 
may be seen under a roof of palm-leaves; this is Elegba, the 
genius who urges men to sin, the most dreaded and the most 
wicked of evil spirits. Scattered in the streets and courtyards 
of every town near the coast are hundreds of small sheds open in 
front containing nude images of this god ; the eyes are represented 
by cowries, the hair by feathers, and the gash that takes the 


3 This fact is quite antagonistic to the theory of modern scientists, that fetich- 
worship is the farler enfantin of religion, the first stage in a process of gradual 
growth and development. It is significant of retrogression, not of progression, and 
plainly indicates that the cultus of savage tribes is not the first faint light of the day in 
its dawn, but a falling away from the truths of natural religion, and the knowledge of 
Himself which Almighty God has implanted in the human breast, and will never lead 
up to the enlightened and more perfect acquaintance with Himself imparted to us by 


revealed truth. 
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place of the mouth is garnished with shells or sharks’ teeth, 
giving it a horrible appearance. The nose is too high a flight 
of genius for the native sculptor, so he contents himself with 
boring two holes for nostrils. On grand occasions the idol is 
daubed with hen’s blood or palm-oil, and offerings of food and 
drink are daily made to it. The vultures, the messengers of 
this god, fortunately devour the birds, dogs, and other propi- 
tiatory victims immolated to him, which would otherwise poison 
the air. Elegba is however not always satisfied with the sacrifice 
of animals, but must be appeased with human blood. In wars 
and public calamities human victims alone propitiate the angry 
gods. 

Human sacrifices are usually offered in the night. No one 
is allowed to leave his house. “The night is bad,” the blacks 
say ; the sound of the drum and the dismal chant of the fetich- 
priests, alone indicate that human blood is about to be shed. 
The victim is gagged, and the head cut off so as to allow the 
blood to stream over the idol, then the body is thrown into a 
ditch or thicket, or else suspended to a tree in front of the fetich, 
where it is left to decay. But first the fetich-priest takes out 
the heart, which is dried to make talismans, or when reduced 
to powder and mixed with brandy, to be given to the combat- 
ants in time of war to inspire them with courage. These 
human sacrifices are offered for different reasons. On one 
occasion a prince being ill, consulted the oracle as to the cause 
of his illness; the answer given was that it arose from the 
anger of a spirit and would not cease until a human victim was 
immolated. This was accordingly done. 

The ocean is very generally worshipped, and has a chief 
fetich-priest of high rank dedicated to its service. This high 
official at certain seasons descends to the beach, shouts a series 
of incantations, and requests the sea to calm itself, throwing 
into it at the same time offerings of corn, cowries, or palm-oil. 
Sometimes the King of Dahomey sends an ambassador, arrayed 
in the proper insignia, with a gorgeous umbrella and a rich 
dress, to his good friend the ocean. This ambassador is taken 
out to sea in a canoe, and then thrown overboard to be drowned 
or devoured by the sharks. The honour of this diplomatic 
post is not much coveted by Dahomans. 

Ophiolatry is one of the grosser forms of fetich worship. 
Among the Yorubas the boa-constrictor is held sacred, and 
woe to all cabins in the neighbourhood of the thicket it chooses 
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as its abode, for fowls, sheep, goats, and even children are not 
safe, and no one dares to kill the monster, for it is the symbol 
of the rainbow, a genius held in great veneration. A missioner 
relates that he once attempted to exp!ain to a negro by means 
of a prism, how the rainbow was formed. The explanation 
was utterly lost on the man, who seeing the colours reflected, 
went and told his neighbours that he knew how it was that 
without being a trader the white man always had shells to buy 
food and build houses, for, said he, “he can bring down Ochou- 
maré (the rainbow) into his room.” The people begged the 
missioner to impart to them the precious secret, and he had 
great difficulty in getting rid of them. 

In some localities a small and comparatively harmless 
serpent is regarded as the emblem of bliss and prosperity, 
and to kill it is a crime for which a man is liable to be burnt 
alive. If a stranger, ignorant of the prejudices of the country, 
kills a python in his room at night, he will get into great trouble 
and be imprisoned and heavily fined. Fortunately the pigs, an 
unsuperstitious race, devour these serpents in great numbers. 
Any child who chances to touch or be touched by one of the 
sacred reptiles, must be kept for a year at the fetich-house, to 
learn the rites of ophiolatry. 

There are four orders of the priesthood, taking rank accor- 
ding to the deity for which they officiate. They are not 
permitted to choose fur themselves, but when any one wishes 
to devote himself to the service of the gods, he has to work 
himself into a state of frenzy, during which images of the gods 
are placed round him, and the first one he touches is the one 
he is destined to serve. The priesthood is hereditary in families, 
but others may be admitted to it on paying dearly for the 
privilege, and submitting to an initiation which lasts several 
years. The consecration is an elaborate process extending 
over five or six days; it includes shaving the head, taking a new 
name, bathings, incantations, ending with dancing and feasting 
after the noisy manner of the negro—the more infernal the din 
and racket, the more solemn the feast. The priests speak 
a language peculiar to themselves, and have many privileges ; 
when the fit or frenzy overtakes a priest, he may do whatever 
he pleases without being held accountable: ordinary people 
therefore do not care to make enemies of priests. In fact the 
fetich-men are neither loved nor esteemed, they are terribly 
feared; no layman dares to touch them. Their power arises 
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partly from the knowledge they possess of the medicinal 
properties of herbs, and the use of poisons; it is said that 
more skilful poisoners do not exist. In character the fetich- 
priest is most contemptible, deceitful, lazy, impure, hypocritical, 
and an arrant thief; many of these priests have no reluctance 
to steep their hands in human blood. 

The negroes, it would appear, stand in great awe 
of the maltreatment to which they think their deities, if 
offended, will subject them. When a large fire occurs, they 
frequently kill the owner of the habitation where it broke out, 
believing it to be owing to some sacrilege or neglect of worship. 
When they wish to guard a place, and inspire fear of it so that 
no one will dare approach it at night, the fetich-men dig a hole, 
in which they immolate to the evil spirits an animal or even a 
human victim ; over this they raise a kind of tomb, which the 
spirit, thus duly installed, guards against intruders. The fetich- 
ground, a thick growth of bushes protected by a bamboo fence 
and filled with rubbish, is sometimes used as a hiding-place for 
smuggled spirits by negro traders who have repudiated the 
fetich code, as no native would dare to penetrate into it. 
Again, merchandize may occasionally be seen deposited by the 
side of some frequented road with a sign designating the price 
of it; for example, a basket of bananas on which a certain 
number of shells are placed, indicating the price of one banana. 
The vendor leaves his merchandize there in perfect security, for 
he has taken care to place beside it a fetich charged to guard it, 
and no negro would venture to touch one object without leaving 
in its place the sum designated, lest he might draw upon himself 
a terrible malediction. 

The black men believe firmly in the immortality of the soul ; 
hence their funerals are affairs of great importance. The disgrace 
of not having proper obsequies is such that often when a family 
has not the rzeans of defraying the expenses of a grand funeral, 
the body of the deceased is wrapped in mats and preserved 
with aromatic herbs in some secret place; there is no mourning 
or wailing, but the family set to work to procure the required 
sum, sometimes pawning their children for the purpose. When 
all is ready they break out into loud sobs and weeping, as if the 
death had just taken place, and proceed to bury the mummy. 
When any one dies away from his country, the relatives do 
everything in their power to obtain something that formed part 
of him, a piece of his clothing or some of his hair, and over this 
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the funeral rites are performed ; for those who receive no funeral 
honours cannot go to the country of the dead, but are obliged 
to roam about this world, exposed to the danger of being 
thrown into the great fiery furnace. The principal disgrace 
of capital punishment is deprivation of burial; the greatest 
criminal has no fear of the next world if he is sure of funeral 
honours, for the negro knows no wrong-doing but that of being 
found out, he only fears temporal punishment, and above all, 
being deprived of sepulture. He believes that the dead, if 
duly buried, lead an existence very similar to our own, except 
that it is much sadder. Those who were slaves in this world 
remain slaves in the next ; those who were kings here are also 
kings hereafter; they have the same pleasures, the same 
habits, the same needs they had whilst living. Hence it is 
considered a duty to offer them libations and sacrifices; the 
kings, chiefs, and persons of wealth must be furnished with a 
retinue of women and slaves to keep up the dignity of their 
position and secure to them the comforts suitable to their rank, 
and they become enraged with the living if they do not 
liberally supply their wants and desires. Victims are immo- 
lated beside the grave of chiefs, women and slaves being mas- 
sacred that they may.accompany the dead and minister to him 
in another world; and from time to time messengers are sent 
to acquaint the dead with what takes place on the earth. 

These ideas render necessary brigandage and continual wars 
in order to procure a supply of victims. Dahomey has acquired 
asad notoriety from the small value there attached to human 
life. 

One day the King of Dahomey thus despatched several courriers to 
his predecessors, when he remembered some insignificant detail of his 
commissions that had escaped his mind. A poor old woman was 
passing, carrying on her head a pitcher of water. The King called her 
and gave her his message. The poor wretch, trembling all over, 
begged and implored mercy. 

“I have done nothing wrong,” she said. 

“T know that,” replied the King, “but I am sending you to my 
father; go at once.” Resistance was in vain, the poor creature knelt 
down, drank half a bottle of brandy, and the executioner cut off her 
head.® 


There exists amongst the black tribes a secret society, the 
members of which are called Ogdoni, and recognize each other 


5 Fetichism and Fetich- Worshippers, p. 98. 
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by the manner of shaking hands, and other signs. The lodge 
where their meetings are held is forbidden to those who are not 
members, and death, a cruel death, is the penalty for betraying 
the secrets of the society. This sort of freemasonry seems to 
have for its object the preservation of ancient traditions and 
customs, and will prove a terrible barrier to civilization. Sir 
Spencer St. John® gives some interesting details respecting a 
similar society in Hayti, the most backward of the American 
Republics, where fetich-worship still flourishes, the negroes 
imported as slaves having naturally brought their religion with 
them. 


The society of the Vaudoux [he writes] is widely extended, 
though few are initiated into all its secrets. It meddles largely in 
politics, sometimes its members will act as a kind of secret police. 
The Vaudoux are looked on as one of the firmest props of independ- 
ence. There are two sects of worshippers, one indulges in human 
sacrifices, the other is content with the blood of the white goat and 
white cock, which they drink mingled with rum. 

The Alricans finding a large, almost harmless serpent in Hayti, 
welcomed it as their god, and their fztich-priests soon collected 
followers around them. The masses are given up to this brutalizing 
worship ; the ceremonies are attended with the grossest debauchery, and 
are carried on in the dead of night, in a place secure from profane eyes. 
Vaudoux signifies an all-powerful and supernatural being on whom 
depend all the events of the world. This is the non-venomous serpent 
under whose auspices all who profess this doctrine assemble; he 
communicates his will through the organ of a grand priest, and through 
the negress whom the love of the latter has raised to the rank of 
grand priestess. These bear the names of Papaloi and Mamanioi, or 
rot. It is they who decide whether the serpent agrees to admit a 
candidate, who prescribe the obligations and duties he has to fulfil, and 
who receive the gifts and presents the god expects as his just tribute. 
To disobey or resist them is to disobey God Himself and expose oneself 
to the greatest misfortunes. 

The ceremonies commence by adoration of the serpents (how 
undisguisedly diabolical is this worship !) and protestations of obedience 
and secrecy. The serpent is confined in a box, upon which the priestess 
mounts, and the sacred ark once beneath her feet, she is filled with the 
spirit of the god; she is seized with convulsive trembling, and the 
oracle speaks by her mouth. Whatever she is pleased to prescribe to 
the imbecile crowd is received as a decree without appeal. The 
dancing and drinking of spirituous liquors which follows, ends in 
frenzied excitement and disgusting demoralization. 

® Hayti; or the Black Republic. By Sir Spencer St. John. Chapters on 
Vaudoux worship and Cannibalism. 
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A French priest once disguised himself in order to witness these 
ceremonies. After the goat and cock had been killed, and those 
present marked with their blood, a negro asked a favour of the 
priestess : the sacrifice of the goat without horns. She assented, and a 


child sitting with feet bound was slaughtered. The priest could contain | 


himself no longer when he saw the knife raised, and shouted: ‘Spare 
the child !” This betrayed him, and he was obliged to fly the country for 
his life. 


Many of the Papalois have been convicted, we are told, on 
their own confession, of having eaten the flesh of children. 

Fetichism in the revolting form under which it is found 
amongst the negroes is the religion of millions of human beings, 
in fact it shares with Mahometanism all Equatorial Africa. 
Mahometanism is making rapid progress amongst the black 
tribes, a fact which alarms all the friends of Africa. The pagan 
negro may be converted, the Mussulman negro is unapproach- 
able. All travellers concur in admitting that Protestant missions 
of every denomination on the West Coast of Africa are an utter 
failure, although the Christianity they require of the negro only 
consists in the outward attendance of Sunday services, and the 
wearing some kind of garment, otherwise proselytes have 
to give up none of their pleasing practices. It is only in the 
circle where the influence of Catholic missions is felt that 
fetichism has lost credit. The old French and Portuguese 
settlements along the coast have left among the natives 
a traditional esteem for, if little knowledge of, Christi- 
anity ; they consider our religion superior to theirs, and the God 
of the white man: greater than their fetiches. The old men 
content themselves with this speculative esteem, for it is difficult 
at their age to divest themselves of materialism, but they 
willingly confide their children to the missionaries, and these 
children become excellent Christians. A brief report of the 
results affected by twenty-two years of arduous apostolic labour 
in the African mission is given at the end of the account of 
fetichism from which a considerable portion of the facts stated 
here are taken. In Catholic evangelization and the charity of 
Christian people rests the only hope of the salvation of the 


black fetich-worshipper. 
ELLIS SCHREIBER. 
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THE records of the Council of Arles, held in 314 against the 
Donatist schism, give the names of three British Bishops as 
having sat there, and signed the decrees. These were, Eborius 
of York, Restitutus of London, and Adelphius of a place 
variously written as “Civit. Col. Lindin.” or “Civit. Col. Leg. 
XI.,"! which Lingard, adopting the former reading, supposes to 
be Lincoln, and others fix at Caerleon on Usk (Civitas Legio- 
nis XI.?), one of the chief British cities. Anglican writers have 
not only acknowledged but have strenuously asserted the fact, 
which they have imagined to afford no proof against the primi- 
tive “independence” of the British Church. Accepting it as an 
interesting archzological record, they have endeavoured to show 
that nothing in the acts or decrees of that Council support 
what they insist on terming the modern Papal claims. It will 
be the object of this paper to show, on the contrary, that 
the three Bishops, by their subscription at Arles, proclaimed 
themselves as Papal abroad as four or five successive Popes had 
initiated them into being, at home. We accept the facts, as 
given by Anglican church historians, and deduce from them a 
conclusion the opposite of what they have laboured to draw. 

It is not very material to dwell upon the probability that 
these British prelates were Archbishops, representing three of 
the principal cities in the Romanized portions of the island. 
The question is, not of their ecclesiastical rank, but of the faith 
and discipline which they subscribed to at Arles, and inculcated 
on their return. Yet, certainly, their being Archbishops, with 
suffragans under them, will give a more extended view of the 
union of all Christianized Britain in that Pontifical belief and 
practice of which England for three centuries and a half has 
been disinherited. 


1 Because the Eleventh Legion is known to have been quartered there. 
2 This is Collier’s theory, Acc’. Hist. vol. i. p. 60. The reading Col. Londin. is 
untenable, for it would make two bishops of the same place, 
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What, then, were the doctrines, and what the points of 
discipline, to which our three British Archbishops (if such they 
were) set their hands at Arles? 

This Council, among the most important and representative 
that has ever been held without claiming to be cecumenical,® 
was also the first that assembled on the ceasing of persecution : 
for it dates from 314, the very year of Constantine’s conversion. 
It constitutes, therefore, the earliest act of any considerable 
portion of the Church, when, on the ceasing of persecution, it 
was free to breathe. It was specially held against the Donatists 
of Africa. The disturbances originating there with Majorinus, 
continued by Donatus, began chiefly with schism; but, like 
most acts of rebellion in religion, they soon developed into more 
overt heresy. It is seldom that, short of humble submission 
and retractation, an individual or a body of men can stop on the 
inclined plane of theological falsehood. The Donatists, then, 
arrived at the assertions : 

1. That they alone were the true Church; thus excom- 
municating the great body of the faithful, east, west, and above 
all, the Holy See; and denying to the Church her attributes of 
Catholicity, perpetuity, and freedom from errors in faith. 

2. That no one who had been baptized or ordained by a 
traditor—one who in time of persecution had delivered up the 
sacred writings and eucharistic vessels—was truly baptized or 
ordained; and that such person therefore was to be re-baptized 
and re-ordained: thus denying the “ Oxe Baptism for the re- 
mission of sins,” and the indelible “characters” impressed by 
the Sacraments of Baptism and Orders. 

3. That the Church, in permitting the presence of sinners 
in her communion, ceased to be the Church; thus falsifying 
our Lord's description of the Church militant as a field with 
wheat and tares; as a net with good fishes and bad: and 
thereby allying themselves with the Cathari, and other sects who 
had imagined a Church containing only the elect. 

4. They approached towards the severity of the Novatians, 
who excluded for ever from the Divine favour all who had 
sinned mortally after Baptism, notwithstanding any degree of 

* It was, at least, a General Council of the West. Constantine expresses his 
satisfaction at having been the means of bringing together ‘‘a great number of 
bishops from innumerable parts of the Empire.” Pope St. Silvester was represented, 
not by a Bishop, as at Niczea, but by two priesis, Claudian and Vitus, and two 


deacons, Eugenius and Cyriacus: a significant fact, which passes unnoticed by non- 
Catholic historians and controversial writers, pledged to non-Catholic theories. 
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repentance shown by the awakened sinner. The Donatists 
admitted that penance could finally restore him, but made that 
penance more prolonged and severe than the Church’s milder 
canons of penitential discipline.’ 

From this statement of Donatist doctrines, as condemned at 
Arles, it is plain, that Restitutus, Eborius, and Adelphius would 
not have been found side by side with any Bishop of London, of 
York, or of Lincoln, since Elizabeth became head of the 
Anglican body. For whereas they, in their early century, 
subscribed the Canons of the Council that struck at the false 
doctrines of Donatus, on the other hand, the Anglican spirit 
as well as formularies contain no little that is allied to Donatism 
in two of its most important phases. 

(1). The assumption on which the religious change in 
England proceeded, was, that all Christendom, except the 
foreign sympathizers in Germany and Geneva, and such bodies 
as the Waldenses and Albigenses, had fallen from the faith. 
Such is the language of those Homilies, endorsed by the 
Articles as “containing a godly and wholesome doctrine,” 
and which are therefore “to be read in churches by the 
ministers, diligently and distinctly.”° They speak it in terms 
for which any minister reading them diligently and distinctly 
ought to apologize to his hearers from the reading-desk, and 
which we may well excuse ourselves from quoting. So much for 
Cranmer and his following. George Herbert, and the author of 
the Christian Year, re-echo it in their own gentler strains. 
“Dearest Mother,” exclaims the model “country parson,” 
addressing the Anglican body, 


But, dearest Mother, what ¢iey miss, 


to wit, the Catholic Church, which he accuses of excess in forms 
and ceremonies, and the non-conformists, who erred by defect— 


The mean—thy praise and glory is, 
And long may be! 

Blessed be God, whose will it was 

To double-moat thee by His grace, 
And none but thee. 


* In contrast to this unchristian rigour, few things can be more striking than the 
lenient conciliatory spirit in which the Council acted towards them. It was the spirit 
of the Apostle: ‘‘ Mild to all men, apt to teach, patient : with modesty admonishing 
them that resist the truth ; if peradventure God may give them repentance to know 
the truth, and they may recover themselves from the snares of the devil, by whom 
they are led captive at his will” (2 Tim. ii. 24—26). 

5 Article xxxv. 
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Keble, in turn, would persuade his Anglican readers to 
“speak gently of their sister’s fall,” as members in a family circle 
who have preserved their integrity may mourn with wounded 
affectionateness over one who has brought a blot on their 
escutcheon ; and he expresses a mild hope that the excellent 
qualities and “ patient love” of the established communion may 
still win back the Church of Rome from the error of her ways. 
“While we bless your simplicity, we do not envy your lack of 
good sense,” Thucydides makes one party in a controversy say 
to the other. It is a dictum of wide application. 

This concurrent tradition, including such opposite poles as 
Keble and Cranmer, was recognized, from the first, as the only 
line by which to justify, or palliate, the manifest sins of the so- 
called “ Reformation.” Four thousand three hundred ® religious 
houses, colleges, hospitals, and chantries, and other altars 
destroyed through Great Britain and Ireland ; abbots, monks 
and priests hanged, drawn, quartered ; ignorant teachers thrust 
into the place of the deprived clergy, or the clergy themselves, 
under terror of penalties and destitution, “compelled to blas- 
pheme”’—facts like these, which not the most partial chronicler 
has ventured to deny, needed some justification of equal 
magnitude. It was supposed to be found in a sweeping charge 
of corruption brought against “the Roman branch,” and the 
audacious claim that the new creed forced upon an unwilling 
country by axe and halter, was derived from the pure foun- 
tains of primitive Christianity. We have heard Collier press 
Lucretius into his service, and announce what a joy it is to 
trace up those fountains, and to draw from’ them. It is a 
joy we are now claiming to share with him. 

In England, then, in the sixteenth century, as in Africa in 
the fourth, might be found, according to this theory, a petite 
église, a “little flock” of faithful ones, “in the midst of the 


5 The items of this tremendous sum-total are: Smaller religious houses dissolved 
in 1533, 3753 afterwards, the larger houses, 646; colleges, 96; hospitals, 110; 
chantries, 2374; Irish monasteries, 700. Taking the very low average of only four 
Masses said in each house, there were about 17,200 Masses abolished for one day. 
Multiply by 365, you have 5,178,055 abolished for every year. Multiply, again, by 
only 300 years, and there are 1,500,534,000 Masses abolished. Add to this, say, one 
sixth, for the actual number. But this is understating it throughout; considering the 
number of priests in the larger houses, and the development that would have taken 
place in the smaller ones, if England had not been torn away trom the unity of the 
faith. 


* Juvat integros accedere fontes, 
Atque haurire. 
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earth, in the midst of the people, as if a few olives, that remain, 
should be shaken out of the olive tree, or grapes, when the 
vintage is ended.”* They live in a land of Gessen, and have 
light, while all around is Egyptian darkness. “We are the true 
Gnostics,” they cry ; “with us is yvdous, knowledge of the truth, 
and purity of practice.” Whether they asserted that the 
Roman See and its dependencies had fallen, because of its 
mercy to the penitent, as Tertullian said; or whether because 
it admitted the validity of baptism by penitent, or sinner, 
or heretic, which was charged against it by Donatus; 
or whether because of its maintainance of a spiritual authority 
from its Divine head as against the usurpations of the Tudor— 
the several accusations led to one common conclusion. We 
have it, as regards England, in that Nineteenth Article, to which 
every clergyman of the Established Church is bound to yield 
unfeigned assent and consent, and to subscribe it in the literal 
grammatical sense of the words: 

“As the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, 
have erred ; so also the Church of Rome hath erred, not only in 
their living and manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith.” 

Not thus did St. Augustine believe, when, among the chief 
reasons that retained him in the great body of believers, was 
the very fact of its being so great a body, and, like all corporate 
bodies, united. ‘Consider, I pray you, what folly the heretics 
labour under. Severed from union with the Church of Christ, 
holding a part and letting go the whole, they will not commu- 
nicate with the entire world, over which the glory of Christ is 
diffused. But we Catholics are in all the earth, because we 
communicate in every land wherein the glory of Christ is 
diffused. Let the peoples confess to Thee, O God: let all the 
peoples confess to Thee.” A heretic comes forward, and says: I 
have people in Africa: and another, from some other quarter, 
says: and I have people in Galatia. Thou hast them in Africa ; 
he has them in Galatia: I seek for a man who has them 
everywhere. Learn from the verse that follows, that he speaks 
not of a part: Let a// peoples confess to Thee. Walk in the 
way with all nations ; walk in the way with all peoples; ye sons 
of peace, ye sons of the [one] sole Catholic Church; walk in 
this way, and sing as ye walk.” ” 


8 Isaias xxiv. 13. ® Psalm Ixvi. 3, 5. 
© St. Aug. Enarr. in Ps. lvi. n, 13 (al. 6) col 764. in Ps, Ixvi. no. 6 (al. 4) col. 


940, 41. 
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This is a joy that comes from tracing up the fountains. 
Again: “In the Catholic Church many other things there are, 
which most justly keep me in her bosom. The agreement of 
peoples and of nations keeps me; an authority begun with 
miracles, nourished with hope, increased with charity, confirmed 
by antiquity, keeps me; the succession of priests from the very 
chair of the Apostle Peter, to whom the Lord, after His Resur- 
rection, committed His sheep to be fed, down even to the 
present Bishop," keeps me; lastly, the very name of the 
Catholic Church keeps me—a name which this Church alone, 
amid so many heresies, has retained, not without cause ; so that, 
though all heretics would fain have themselves called Catholics, 
yet no heretic would dare [in answer] to the inquiry of a 
stranger: ‘Where is the assembly of the Catholic Church held ?’ 
to point out his own basilica or house [of worship]. These 
ties of the Christian name, therefore, so many, so strong, so 
cherished, justly retain the believer within the Catholic Church.” 
And a little later, in the same treatise: ‘“‘ Thou seest what is the 
force of the authority of the Catholic Church in this matter ; [an 
authority] which is firmly settled by the series of Bishops, and 
by the consent of so many peoples.” * 

Not to go deeper into the writings of the Fathers, from 
whom parallel passages might be given in abundance, these 
words are enough to show how thorough would have been the 
agreement of the great St. Augustine with the Council of 
Arles, had he lived in that earlier day. They show, too, what 
he would have thought of the Anglican pretensions, had he 
been on earth when Henry and Elizabeth were rending away 
England from Catholic unity. Here, he would have both felt 
and urged, was Donatism over again, plus the shedding of 
innocent blood ; A/vs the sweeping into the royal coffers of what 


1 St. Celestine, whose pontificate extended from 422 to 432. St. Augustine died 
in 430. For the ‘succession of priests,” compare St. Irenzeus: ‘‘The blessed 
Apostles, therefore, having founded and built up that Church [of Rome] committed 
the sacred office of the episcopacy to Linus, of whom Paul makes mention in his 
Epistles to Timothy. To him succeeded Anacletus, and after him, in the third place 
from the Apostles, Clement,” &c. 

#2 “Tf ever thou art sojourning in any city, do not merely inquire where the 
Lord’s house is; for the sects of the profane also attempt to call their own dens, 
houses of the Lord ; nor merely, Where is the Church? but, Where is the Catholic 
Church? For this is the special name of the holy one and Mother of us all, which is 
indeed the Spouse of our Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God.” (St. 
Cyril of Jesusalem, Catech, xviii. 25). 

13 Aug. Contra Epis. Manich. Fundam. col. 269. 
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had been solemnly dedicated to Divine service and the 
poor; plus the despotic intrusion of Czsar into the things of 
God. 

(2). A second point of contact between the Donatist and the 
Anglican schisms may be found in the deeply Herodian character 
of the latter. The Donatists afford the first example of an 
appeal from the Church to the Crown. This they had done 
after their condemnation at Rome, and before the Synod 
of Arles : their importunity, indeed, had induced Constantine to 
promote its assembling. Condemned by the Pope’s Legates and 
the Fathers of the Council, they then laid a second appeal 
before the Emperor. It is true, that on this occasion his 
language was that of a humble son of the Church. In his letter 
to the assembled Fathers before their dispersion, while he 
thanked them for the decision they had arrived at, he com- 
plained of the perverse obstinacy and pride of the heretics, who, 
instead of receiving the ecclesiastical judgment with the same 
reverence as if the Lord Himself had sat among them,™ had 
made appes! to himself, as though they had been pagans. Never- 
theless, ic is equally true, that a fatal precedent was here 
established, of which his successors were not slow to avail 
themselves. The Donatists, a sect in a corner, were followed by 
the Arians, a malignant and wide-spread heresy. If Constantine 
himself was afterwards deceived, and did not wholly escape 
Arian influences, they who came after him, and openly espoused 
that blasphemous misbelief, found ready to their hands the 
weapon of State interference which his example had furnished. 
“Though it is not surprising that one so new to Christianity, 
still imbued with a multitude of pagan prejudices, should 
easily have confounded the relations between the powers 
temporal and spiritual, yet this first usurpation, the origin of 
the encroachments which the Emperors continued to make on 
the domain of things purely ecclesiastical, is none the less to be 
deplored.” 

So far, for the Herodian characteristics of the Donatist 
schism. It appealed to Cesar in the things of God. Need we 
draw out the parallel afforded by that other separation from 
Catholic unity, which has always leant on the secular arm, and 


M4 «*Sacerdotum judicium ita debet haberi, ac si ipse Dominus residens judicet.” 


Constant. (Epist ad PP. Arelat.). 
18 Goschler, Dictionn, Encycl. de la Theol. Cath., in voc. Constantin le Grand. 


Compare the language of the Council’s Synodal epistle to the Pope, quoted below. 
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carried its cultus civilis into the domain of positive dogmatic 


belief, or rather, the denial of it ? 
But before we have done with this Council, we are concerned 
with one or two of its canons, and with the Synodal letter which 


it sent to Pope St. Silvester on its close. 
The Fathers at Arles, as spokesmen of the Catholic 


belief of their day, passed a practical resolution, based on a 
doctrine. The doctrine they do not stay to prove; for they were 
not met for a catechetical instruction. But they laid down the 


law for believers, and thus tersely : 
Canon xix. That a place to sacrifice be given to stranger- 


bishops. 
“As to stranger-bishops, who are wont to come into a city, it 


seemed good [to the Council] to give them a place where they 


may offer.” 
These are words not easily read in the light of the Thirty- 


first Article, which denounces, as dlasphema figmenta et 
perniciose imposture, “the Sacrifices of Masses.” Accordingly, 
Jeremy Collier can find no way out of the difficulty, but 
fearlessly ” to maintain that these words ought to have been 
different ; that the Fathers at Arles should in all conscience 
have expressed themselves by terms more in harmony with the 


16 The only refuge of Anglican writers from the force of these evidences, is to- 
attempt a distinction between ‘‘ the Sacrifices of Masses’’ and the Sacrifice of Mass. 
But this will not avail; since the plural is here but a reduplication of the singular, 
involving no difference of doctrine. There either does or does not exist what some 
even of their own body have called ‘‘the Unbloody Sacrifice” of the altar. If by this 
they mean what the early Fathers meant by mpoopopa, Aciroupyla, offerre, sacrificare, 
etc., then they mean a substantive objective sacrifice, a true victim truly immolated, 
not a mere ‘‘ sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” And if this, then between the 
offering made once in the day or several times, between its being made once or 
several times in the same place, that is, between the Sacrifices of Masses and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the only difference is one of quantity (so to speak,) not of 
quality. What the article aims at, is the objective sacrifice of our Lord on the altar. 
To destroy belief in this, the Anglican body pulled down the altar, and put the 
‘*massing ” priest to a cruel death. What it denounced as a figment, a blasphemy, 
an imposture, was the statement—a sound and a Catholic one, which every priest 
would make, every day—that ‘‘ Christ was there offered for the living and the dead.” 
And this is as truly affirmed, and the Holy Sacrifice as really celebrated, whether 
Mass is said once in the day only, or from early morning to mid-day on the many 
altars of some vast cathedral. 

17 Dr. Fraser, the late Bishop of Manchester, in a sermon on the opening of St. 
Clement’s Protestant Church, some nine years ago, ‘‘thought it might be said fearlessly, 
that it would be impossible to find the slightest trace of what might be called the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the Church of Rome in the writingsof St.Clement.” He was taken 
to task for this astonishing assertion ; and proofs were given, which lay indeed on the 


surface. But, according to the Anglican policy, his lordship passed on serenely to 


the next topic on hand. 
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pure and apostolical branch. And this he does in the most 
emphatic way; that is, not by cavilling at their words, but by 
altering them. It is one among the instances of “adaptation to 
the use of the English Church.” He quotes the canon thus : 

“19. That foreign bishops, when they come into a city, may 
have the liberty of consecrating the holy Sacrament.” ® 

The special dishonesty of this version, or perversion, consists 
both in his substituting one term for another, and also including 
the sentence in inverted commas, as if these were the very words 
of the canon. It is hardly to be supposed that we have here a 
“clerical error” of the Clarendon Press; for this punctuation 
runs through some page and a half of the volume, and applies 
to all the canons given to Arles. Nor is it a solitary instance of 
Collier's perversions in the matter of this Council; for his 
rendering of a previous canon is just as bad, and with the same 
animus: 

Canon xv. provides: “ That deacons are not to offer.” 

“As to the deacons, whom in many places we have known 
to offer, it seemed good [to the Council] that they ought by no 
means to do so.” 

Owing to the paucity of priests, for which the sword of 
Diocletian was chiefly responsible, deacons, in many places, had 
attempted to satisfy the devotion of the people by an act some- 
what like that of Oza in touching the Ark. They had done 
their best (if it may be so termed) to “offer” the adorable 
Sacrifice. But this is too Popish for Collier, who puts it: 

“15. That deacons, who celebrate the Lord’s Supper, go 
beyond their commission, and therefore that practice shall not 
be allowed for the future.” 

Stillingfleet offends in this matter no less than Collier. He 
translates the fifteenth canon: “ The deacons are forbidden to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper, there called offering ;” and the 
nineteenth: “As to travelling bishops, that they should be 
allowed to perform Divine offices in the city they came unto.” 
Only imagine some previous Act of Parliament to be thus 
quoted in any debate in the House; or a pleader in a law- 
court thus to deal with a case in precedent ; or a witness before 
a judge to give such a garbled account of a transaction, verbal 
or written ; or any one, reputed fair and honest, to substitute 
one significant word for another, in the daily dealings between 
man and man. What position would that transgressor thence- 


8 Collier, Eccl, Hist. of Creat Britain, vol. i. p. 63. Oxford Edition, 1845. 
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forward occupy on the scale of truthfulness? Who would trust 
him, on his next assertion ? 

Every student of ecclesiastical history knows the full force of 
the distinction between the terms “offering Sacrifice,” and 
“consecrating the holy Sacrament” or “celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper.” These several terms formed a Shibboleth for the 
opposing forces of Catholic truth and of Anglican declension, 
From the time when St. Paul declared to the Hebrews, “we 
have an altar, of which they have no right to eat who serve the 
tabernacle,” priest, altar, offering, sacrifice, have expressed the 
highest act and the essence of Christian worship. Where a 
country is included in the unity of the faith, there “the clean 
oblation is offered” by the Gentiles to the Lord of hosts, 
according to the words of Malachias. Where a country falls 
from the faith, there “the daily Sacrifice is taken away,” 
according to the words of Daniel.’ From the time when 
Somerset acted for Edward, and when afterwards Parker 
did the bidding of Elizabeth in her evil work, the Christian 
Sacrifice began to vanish. The “altar” sank into the com- 
munion-table ; the “ offering” was no longer an oblation of the 
elements on which the Holy Spirit should descend in the 
Omnipotence of transubstantiation. It became a mere “offering 
of praise and thanksgiving” on the part of the worshipper. 
These two streams of incompatible doctrine have been running 
continually through all time. England and Germany have been 
battlefields for the contradictories involved. The altars torn 
down by the advisers of the young King, were re-erected by his 
elder sister. Elizabeth, in turn, succeeds to Mary, and they are 
down again. The established religion has been rent by the 
throes of these incompatible elements. After many fluctuations 
on the Protestant side, comes the remarkable Catholic revival of 
fifty years since. One of its overt acts is to erect a stone altar 
in the round church at Cambridge. This is met by a counter 
action of the ecclesiastical law, which orders its removal. It is 
pronounced by the judge to be inconsistent with the doctrine and 
worship of the Church as by law established. There is to be 
substituted for it, “an honest moveable table.” Such are a few 
leading facts, denoting the course of an _ inextinguishable 
controversy. 

When, therefore, Stillingfleet and Collier so state the canons 
of Arles, as to robe them in the dress of Anglicanism, they 

” Cf. Hefele, Hist. des Conciles, vol. i. p. 191 
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commit a manifest offence against the sanctity of historic truth. 
It is simply removing the landmarks. In their original text, 
these canons were inaccessible to the majority of Anglican 
readers ; and such among the learned as were able to consult 
them would be tinged with Anglican views, and pledged to 
perpetuate them. Stillingfleet and Collier stand side by side in 
the same dock, arraigned upon the same count of falsehood. 
The reader will judge whether charity can be stretched so far as 
to suppose them in inculpable error. 

A canon discovered, with five others, by Mansi, in an ancient 
manuscript at Lucca, and purporting to have been passed at 
Arles, is supposed by him to have belonged to a later Council 
held in the same city. It is a stringent regulation with regard 
to clerical celibacy. Supposing it to have emanated from this first 
Council of Arles, it is not, certainly, more severe than a canon 
passed eight or nine years” before, at the Synod of Elvira in 
Spain. Both canons equally decree the deposition “from the 
honour of the cleiical state,” of those who should not observe 
the condition which beseemed the performance of their sacred, 
of their “daily, ministrations.” And this, presupposing their 
having entered the marriage state before receiving Holy 
Orders. Marriage after ordination is a thing hardly con- 
templated, and summarily dealt with, when it is found to have 
occurred,”! 

But the most important fact in the history of this great 
Council is the synodal letter sent, together with the canons 
just passed, by the assembled Fathers to Pope St. Silvester, 
at the close of its deliberaticns. In this, they followed the 
precedent set them by St. Cyprian sixty-three years previously, 
when the canons of the Council of Carthage, held under his 
presidency in 251, were sent to Pope St. Cornelius for his assent. 
In treating this synodal epistle of the Fathers at Arles, we have 
to notice the unworthy misrepresentation or travesty of it by 
Stillingfleet and Collier, under whose hands it becomes so 
distorted, that the Fathers, did they return to this world, 
would hardly know themselves again. 

Let us first take the epistle, as it stands : 

“To the most beloved Pope Silvester—United in the bond 


2% 7.2. A.D. 305 or 306, see Hefele, //#st. des Conciles, vol. i. p. 147. 

21 As in the first canon of the Synod of Neocasarea, the date of which is 
coincident with that of Arles, or from that to 325 (Hefele, vol i. p. 217). Compare 
/bid. p. 204, for the roth Canon of Ancyra in the year 314. 
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of our common charity, and of the unity of our Mother the 
Catholic Church, and brought by the will of the most pious 
Emperor to the city of Arles, we salute thee from this place, 
most glorious™ Pope, with the reverence due.” The document 
then complains of the perversity of the heretics, and their 
determined opposition to the laws and traditions of the Church. 
It proceeds : “ Whereupon, by the judgment of God, and of our 
Mother the Church, who knows and approves her own, [these 
men] have been either condemned, or thrust away. And would, 
O dearest Brother, thou hadst deemed it of sufficient moment™ 
to be present at so great and solemn a sight. Indeed, we believe 
that the sentence pronounced against them would then have 
been a more severe one; while, in having thy judgment together 
with our own, our assembly would have exulted with greater joy. 
But, since thou hast not been at all able to absent thyself from 
that place where the Apostles daily preside, while their blood 
also bears unceasing witness to the glory of God—it has 
therefore seemed good [to us], in presence of the Holy Spirit 
and His angels, that we, whom He hath moved individually to 
do so, should give judgment about these matters also, in this 
present tranquil time.”** They send to the Pontiff therefore 
their canons, and conclude: “It hath seemed good also, that 
they should permeate*® [or pervade] all from thee, who dost 
hold the greater dioceses ;** from thee especially.” 
*2 Another reading gives: ‘* Most religious.” 


°3 7.e. if the reading dant? fecisses is correct. Another is: Ad hoc tantum spece 
taculum interesses. See below. 

*4 Either, (1) now that persecution has ceased, and we are able in quietness to 
provide by legislation for the Church’s urgent needs : or (2) now that the chief and 
immediate cause of our assembling, the disturbance raised by Donatism, has been 
decided and allayed, and we are permitted a breathing-time before separating : or, 
(3) that we may decide about the several points that will make for peace and unity in 
our several spheres ; disturbed as it has been by these secondary as well as by the 
primary question, 

Insinuari. 

°6 In this important passage, again, both writers concur in a flagrant misquotation. 
**It is true, they say the Pope had a larger diocese. But if these words had implied 
so much as a patriarchal power over the bishops there assembled, how could they 
assume to themselves this power to make canons,” etc. So Stillingfleet (p. 83). 
Collier repeats him (vol. i. p. 64) almost in the same words, and with the same denial 
of the Pope’s having even a patriarchal power over the Council. As if the fact of a 
bishop having a diocese of greater extent would induce a synod of bishops to commu- 
nicate their canons especially to him. The patent truth, which these writers endeavour 
to obscure, is the primitive reference and appeal to the Bishop of Rome, as placed 
over all other bishops—‘‘the Bishop of bishops,” as the Council of Chalcedon 
afterwards greeted him. It was not then formulat d so precisely as later errors 
rendered necessary: but, like the Homéousion, and other definitions, it lay deep in 
the Church’s instinct, till “the times and seasons” had arrived to stamp it un- 
undeniably by a form of sound words, 
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Some points of this epistle may be taken seriatim: and 
we shall see how Anglican authorities, so much relied on by 
their co-religionists, have misrepresented them. 

(a) “ To the most beloved Pope Silvester.” Omitted altogether 
by Stillingfleet and Collier. It was too Popish. To love the 
Papacy was to love the words and commission of its Divine 
Founder. To hate and revile it, was the spirit of Core, Dathan, 
and Abiron. If the Fathers at Arles, if Eborius, Restitutus and 
Adelphius called the Pope, Pope, and called him beloved, and if 
we are writing a book to show the British Church in an attitude 
of independence of Rome, we must perforce omit this preface. 
The “image and superscription” denote too plainly a coin of 
Papal currency. And, so reasoning, they were wise in their 
gen ration. For to call the successor of St. Peter by the name 
“Father,” is surely to acknowledge him the head of the family. 

It were to be wished that a suppression of truth had been 
here the only offence of these Anglican writers. But, grave offence 
as it always is in such a matter, it does not stand alone. They 
state what is palpably false. “To the most beloved Pope 
Silvester ”"—“ to thee, most glorious, [or] most religious Pope.” 
So speak the Fathers at Arles. “These bishops of Arles knew 
no other style then, but charttati tue.” So affirms Stillingfleet. 
“At this time of day, the Fathers assembled at Arles thought 
charitati tue, your friendliness, ceremony enough, even for the 
see of Rome.” So echoes Collier. Which will you have, 
O Theophilus—these men, bolstering up their schism, Oéow 
Svapvdratrovtes, by garbling, suppression, and mis-statement, 
or Saints and Martyrs taught by the Apostles, standing as 
precentors of a chorus of consentient writers of the East no less 
than of the West ? 

(b) “ United in the bond of our common charity,” &c. It is 
impossible not here to recall the salutation of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch to the Church of Rome. It is couched in the ardent 
language of that great martyr, who seems to exhaust all epithets 
of admiration, praise, and love, in addressing the latter See of 
Peter in Rome—he who had succeeded the Prince of the 
Apostles” in his first chair at Antioch. 

“Ignatius, who is also Theophorus, to the Church which hath 
found mercy in the majesty of the Father most High, and of 


7 St. Ignatius was the third Bishop of Antioch; St. Evodius (who is supposed to 
have consecrated St. Paul) being the second, and having received consecration from 


the hands of St. Peter himself. 
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Jesus Christ His only Son; [to the Church] beloved and 
enlightened in the Will of Him who willeth all things that are 
according to the love of Jesus Christ our God, and which 
presides (zrpoxad@nraz) in the place of the choir*’ of the Romans : 
all-godly, all-gracious, all-blessed, all-praised, all-prospering, 
all-hallowed, and presiding over charity.” 

Here is presidency enough, surely, for the Church of Rome: 
first, presidency absolute, “ presiding in Rome ;” next, inasmuch 
as mutual charity is the attribute by which all men were to 
recognize our Lord’s disciples, therefore “ presiding over charity.” 
What perfect harmony between the doctrine of Ignatius, disciple 
of St. John, and that of Irenzeus, taught by the Apostle’s other 
disciple, Polycarp, that “to His Church, by reason of a more 
powerful principality, xecesse est omnem convenire Ecclesiam !” 
Does this cast no light on the epistle of the Fathers from Arles? 
They were “united in the bond of their common charity, and of 
the unity of their Mother the Catholic Church.” How united ? 
Under what head? Where shall we find the key-stone of that 
arch of unity and peace? Let a candid man answer. Imagine 
such words addressed to the Church of Jerusalem, over which 
St. James the Just had been bishop. What would have been 
the triumphant conclusion of those who deny the supremacy 
of the Holy See? 

(c) “ Brought by the will of the most pious Emperor to the city 
of Arles.’ “They were so far from owning his [the Bishop of 
Rome’s] authority in calling them together, that they tell him 
they were assembled at the Emperor's command,” says Stilling- 
fleet. A favourite topic with his co-religionists, before, then, 
and afterwards, was the Royal supremacy in matters eccle- 
siastical. But what was, in fact, the action of Constantine? As 
different from that of Henry the Eighth or of Joseph the 
Second of Austria, as can be imagined. He “brought” the 
Fathers to Arles, by extending over them the secular arm, and 
opening for their travelling necessities the imperial purse. In 
both respects, he acted as a true nursing-father to the Church: 
a model to Theodosius, Marcian, S. Pulcheria, Charlemagne, 


°8 Xwplov: the words are translated by the Vetus Jnterpres, ‘In loco chori 
Romanorum.” Others give ‘‘in the place of the region of the Romans.” The 
difference is of little moment; though ‘‘chorus” would, of course, carry a more 
ecclesiastical sense, as denoting the assembly of the Church for praise and psalmody, 
and for that carmen, or sacred form of words of which Pliny was, just about this time, 
writing to Trajan, when he sends the report made to him regarding the Christian 


worship. 
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our own Alfred, St. Louis, who each exhibited the same faith 
and loyalty to the Kingdom of God. Constantine was urged 
into further measures by the Donatists themselves, who appealed 
to him against Czcilian, Bishop of Carthage ; and thus, observes 
Alzog,” “ gave the first example of referring spiritual matters to 
the decision of civil judges. The Emperor was no less surprised 
than indignant at their conduct: but he, nevertheless, acceded 
to their request, and appointed Melchiades, Bishop of Rome, to 
settle the difficulty. The defeated party did not, however, cease 
to annoy the Emperor, until he had the great western Synod of 
Arles convened (A.D. 314). The schismatics were still unsatisfied, 
and appealed from the decision of the Synod to the judgment of 
the Emperor. Constantine became indignant at this, and sharply 
reprimanded the unruly sect, stating ‘that they had approached 
him, as Pagans might, to insolently protest, in their blind rage, 
against the judgment of their bishops, which they, as he, should 
regard as the decision of Christ Himself.’” So that our friends 
do not get much satisfaction out of Constantine, and had best 
adhere to King James the First, whose language is far more 
according to their theory : 

“Being by God’s ordinance, according to Our just title, 
Defender of the Faith, and Supreme Governor of the Church, 
within these our Dominions,® We hold it most agreeable to this 
Our Kingly Office, and Our own religious Zeal, to conserve and 
maintain the Church committed to Our Charge, in the Unity of 
true Religion, and in the Bond of Peace; and not to suffer 
unnecessary Disputations, Altercations, or Questions to be 
raised, which may nourish Faction both in the Church and 
Commonwealth . . Which [Articles] We do therefore ratify and 
confirm, requiring all Our loving Subjects to continue in the 
uniform Profession thereof, and prohibiting the least difference 
from the said Articles.” And so on, to the end of the chapter— 
a sufficiently long one; and not without pains and penalties 
hinted at, for the contumacious; inasmuch as it ends with: 
“And We will see there shall be due Execution upon them.”*# 

(d) “ We salute thee from this place, most glorious |or, most 
religious| Pope, with the reverence due.” “Pope” again, and 
therefore again omitted. “ Reverence due,” passed by, for the 


% Manual of Universal Church History, ed. Pabisch and Byrne, Dublin, 1879, 
vol. i. p. 358. 

30 We are not responsible for his Majesty’s italics or capital letters. 

3) His Majesty's Declaration on the Articles. 
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same reason. “They could have been glad of the company 
of their brother of Rome, as they familiarly term him,” says 
Stillingflect, commenting on their Utinam, Frater dilcctissime, 
ad hoc tantum spectaculum interesses. And Collier, not to be 
too much behind his chief, asks, by way of corollary: “ Was it 
possible for this Council, who declared the completeness of their 
authority [where did they declare it ?], and treated the Pope 
with such familiarity—was it possible, I say, for them to look 
upon that Bishop as their supreme head, or that he had any 
paramount jurisdiction, to confirm or annul-the acts of the 
Council?” The reader may judge, from the words of the 
Council here quoted, how much of “familiarity” is to be found 
in their address. If I call any man by a title of religious 
honour which I never dream of assuming to myself; if I add 
two superlative epithets of reverence and affection, and expressly 
tell him that this reverential homage is his due; that “e is the 
man appointed to the special place where the Apostles preside, 
where their blood witnesses to the Divine glory; if I affirm 
that, inasmuch as the larger dioceses** have been committed to 
him, it is from him especially that the promulgation of canons, 
passed, moreover, in the presence of his own legates, is to 
emanate—if I attribute all this to any one man, whoever he be, 
I should hardly think it a fair or an impartial account of my 
words to be told that I had adopted a sort of hail-fellow-well- 

met style of address, or that I was bent on asserting my 
independence or equality. But such malversation, being needed 
by the schismatical position of these writers, face to face with 
the Holy See, is therefore adopted, apparently without scruple 
—we must add, without shame. 

After this, we need not dwell on the studied deprecia- 
tion that marks the terms in which Stillingfleet makes the 
Council speak of the Holy Father. “ Since his occasions would 
not permit his absence from home, they acquaint him with what 
they had done.” In such words might be described the absence 
of a small tradesman from a vestry meeting. He cannot, as a 
careful man of business, leave his counter in charge of the 
shop-boy. What is Rome, to these writers? A place to be 
minimized to the utmost of their power, where it is not even 
travestied into the Seat of Antichrist. A place to be described, 


82 Antioch and Alexandria as well as Rome, in virtue of their special relations 
with St. Peter: the former having been his first see, the latter, that of his disciple 
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other patriarchates and dioceses, however important: even before Jerusalem, the 
Holy City, and Constantinople, the seat of empire. 
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so far as they dare, while the Muse of History confronts them, 
somewhat as the late Dr. Hook is said (perhaps as a mauvatse 
plaisanterie of himself or his friends) to have defined it in his 
Church Dictionary—* a city within the diocese of Gibraltar :” a 
Collier’s “town,” in fact. 

But what is Rome, to every heart that believes our Lord's 
commission to Cephas? We will omit St. Chrysostom, and a 
host of others; and rest contented with one stanza of the 
Church’s hymn : 

O Roma felix, quae duorum Principum 
Es consecrata glorioso sanguine : 


Horum cruore purpurata, czeteras 
Excellis orbis una pulchritudines. 


And, that such a feeling has not risen up as a novelty since 
the primitive times, the reader will see, whenever he turns to 
the synodal letter sent to Rome from the Fathers at Arles. 

If we are now to summarize what we have gained during 
this our rapid survey of an important field, no other con- 
clusion, surely, can be arrived at, than that, as a result of this 
important Council, Britain heard the original teaching of her 
Roman missionaries re-affirmed. York, London, and Lincoln, or 
Caerleon, important centres from which the canons radiated 
through other dioceses, received an impulse of faith and fervour 
from the synodal teachings in Gaul. Though “the most pious 
Emperor” had called the Fathers to Arles, there was no thought 
of anything so Herodian or Erastian as that “ General Councils 
may not be gathered together without the commandment and 
will of Princes.”** In the minds of those who declared, as 
Jerusalem had declared before,** that they deliberated “in the 
presence of the Holy Spirit and of His angels,” and were 
moved by Him in the delivery of their judgments, no suspicion 
existed that “when they be gathered together (forasmuch as 
they be an assembly of men, whereof all be not governed 
with the Spirit and Word of God), they may err, and sometimes 
have erred, even in things pertaining unto God.”* 

In face of this manifest contrast between the religion of primi- 
tive Britain and that of Protestant England, we prefer to pass by, 
with a single word, what might be called side-issues. Eborius, 
Restitutus, and Adelphius, on their return to Britain, knit the 
minds of their flocks still closer, if needs were, to the unity 
of the Catholic faith. They were careful to provide, that if the 
Adorable Sacrifice were in any place offered on an altar not of 
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stone, or not duly consecrated, that abuse should exist no 
longer. They saw to it, that no Bishop in Britain, when away 
from his own diocese, should lack the facility of celebrating the 
holy mysteries, wherever he might find himself; and that the 
sacred vessels should now, in time of peace, be at least as 
fitting and as precious as when they had excited the cupidity 
of Diocletian’s myrmidons.*” If any priest had so far forgotten 
the obligations of his high state as to marry, these British 
Bishops, who could not be ignorant of the Councils of Elvira, 
of Ancyra, of Neoczsarea, nor of what had there been decreed 
on the point, would have made short work with him at York, in 
London, and Caerleon. Nor would he have fared better in any 
suffragan diocese. He would have found himself degraded from 
his office, and put to a lengthened penance among the laity. 

But the chief, the widest conclusion with which every 
thoughtful man must rise from the perusal of this early chapter 
of Church history, is the Papal character of the proceedings at 
Arles, therefore of the personal belief of the prelates who 
subscribed both decrees and epistle. Even when the Church is 
first pluming those wings, as it were, that had been so 
barbarously crushed in her painful blood-stained youth, we 
already find such a recognition of her divinely-appointed head, 
as cannot be reconciled with any non-Catholic theory. We find 
Cephas, in his successor, “confirming his brethren” from the 
very tombs of the Apostles, and to the very ultima Thule. 
Whether men will hear, or whether they will forbear, here is 
the unmistakeable germ, and more than mere germ, of that 
system which has expanded, under Divine teaching, into the 
Vatican Council, and the decree of Papal Infallibility. W.H. A. 


38 According to a canon quoted by Labbé, vol. i. p. 540, and assigned to the 

Pontificate either of St. Evaristus (112—121) or of St. Hyginus (154—158). 
That no church is to be dedicated without Mass. 

** All churches [basilicze] should always be consecrated with a sacrifice : but it seems 
good [to us—/acuwit] that altars should be consecrated, not only by being anointed 
with chrism, but also by sacerdotal benediction. But if the altars are not of stone, 
let them not be consecrated for the celebration of the Divine functions.” 

37 Prudentius makes the heathen magistrate say to St. Laurence, when the 
martyr is brought before him, and commanded to be a ¢raditor, by delivering up the 


sacred vessels : 

Hunc esse vestris orgiis 

Moremque, et artem proditum est : 

Hanc disciplinam foeceris, 

Libent ut auro antistites. 

Argenteis scyphis ferunt 

Fumare sacrum sanguinem, etc. 

(Peristeph. Hyman, in S. Laurentium). 

Such was, then, the practice before the middle of the second century. Diocletian’s 
subsequent order testifies to the same fact. The sacred vessels were everywhere to 


be confiscated (ad fiscuvm) and were therefore articles of value. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


MAY had set in severely, as it does now, owing to the Gulf 
Stream or something else ; but apparently the Stranger had not 
defeated Crayston’s purpose, nor Crayston his. The difference 
was that Crayston would have the first chance, the last word, 
the whole power and the ear of society; while the Stranger, 
being comparatively unknown in the country, and absent 
without any assignable excuse, was in a position to be remem- 
bered at a disadvantage. He was thought of indeed by Lord 
and Lady de Freville, Father Merivale, and Mick: but what 
could they do? Mick would be ready to fight for him, but he 
had no need of that. Father Merivale’s opinion would be 
suspected @ priori on account of the Stranger’s conversion. 
Lord and Lady de Freville would be liable to the same sus- 
picion, though, perhaps, in a less degree; and what could they 
say about him, from their own knowledge, to disprove anything 
that might be told or hinted against him? In the meantime, 
Crayston was making himself exceedingly agreeable to his 
neighbours, Leofric trying to do as much, in his own way, at 
Monksgallows, and the weather restricting its confidences within 
the limits of abstract prediction. 

Which it continued to do till the middle of the month, 
when, without any discoverable reason, it became deliciously 
warm, so that Crayston, when he began to wake one morning 
about nine o'clock, said to himself, “Can this be Marlton?” 
While Colonel Claverock was quite sure of being at Raven's 
Combe and wishing himself anywhere else. 

It was a truly delicious morning, one of those May days that 
we seldom have now, and regret by anticipation before they 
have ended. Colonel Claverock was not thinking of the 
weather, nor did he care about the beauties of nature, that 
grew as you watched them. They affected his external senses 
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of course, because the latter are made to receive such im- 
pressions, and his sexsus communis was obliged, therefore, to 
verify their effects in its own way; but imagination has other 
things to do, and so had Colonel Claverock. 

The glen was all astir on that lovely May morning. 
Gardeners and odd men were hurrying hither and thither, 
some arranging flowers in sheltered nooks backed by ever- 
greens, others were carrying benches and carpets to convenient 
places under spreading trees, or placing them so as to command 
views of the lake, the gardens, the wooded combe, and the more 
distant strips of blue sea glittering in the sunlight. Stablemen 
were busy littering straw in cart-sheds and out-houses to accom- 
modate an excessive number of horses, and before the old stone 
porch of a back door was a cart, laden with supplies which the 
railway had brought from Ledchester. 

“I don’t know whether I am right or wrong in consenting 
to this,” thought Colonel Claverock as he walked out before 
breakfast ; “it will cost me a lot of money ; and it certainly is 
very bad taste, so soon after Sir Richard’s death. But as Lady 
Ledchester goes to London to-morrow, it could not be put off, if 
one had it at all—and he was bent on it. I do it for her sake— 
because he is her son—and because I see no chance for him, 
un'ess Lady Maud will take him at—what he is not. But will 
she? This may give him a good opportunity of asking her, 
though not quite in those words ; but what is there to make her 
say ‘yes,’ here more than anywhere else?” 

He had not gone far down the glen when the sound of 
emphatic footsteps caused him to lengthen his own by 
outstretching his legs. The footsteps gained upon him, for 
they were three to his one, and presently a voice went before 
them into his ear. 

“Oh! sir,” said the voice, “I pray you to stand one little 
moment.” 

Its vibrations were so distinct that he had no choice within 
the bounds of dignity. 

“Well! what is it?” he said, walking back towards the house. 

“They are the men coming, what have carried here the great 
tent from Ledchester, for the festa. They wish for to know 
where they shall put the tent.” 

“Put it anywhere. This side of that piece of water will do. 
I wish it were at the bottom of the sea.” 

This last remark was made to himself, and slipped out 
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unawares ; but Mrs. Hopkins was not going to miss an oppor- 
tunity so suitable to the character that she had assumed at 
Raven's Combe. 

“Oh! sir,” said she, “I pray you not to say that. It shall 
give so much pleasure to the dear son.” 

“Well, I did it for him, of course. I certainly should never 
have dreamt of doing it for myself. But-——” 

“Ah! yes. I know it, sir. You have not the heart for to 
make feast here. I understand well. And then it cost much 
money—I know that also I—and you have paid much for the 
poor son. Oh! what wicked people, to rob a poor young man 
so! But never mind. He shall have Netherwood; and then 
it shall be paid, and he shall have learnt for to be more careful, 
and then 

“Netherwood? Nonsense!” interrupted Colonel Claverock in 
a tone of uncontrollable irritation. “Sir Richard died a fortnight 
ago, and of course has left everything to his daughter, Lady de 
Freville. If he had not, | should have known it before now.” 

“That not make nothing,” said Mrs. Hopkins. “I have heard 
speak Sir Richard himself, I have heard it with these ears. He 
has told to me that the: son should be his heir, and he made me 
to understand that he should write of it something in the note 
what I carried here from him—eh ?” 

Colonel Claverock’s face gave no hint of what was in the 
note, nor did she require it to do so, having, as we know, 
inspected and manipulated it at her convenience by the help 
of steam from a jug of hot water, before changing “the” into 
“this.” 

“What is the use of a note?” said he, trying to look as if he 
had not been disappointed. “Do you suppose that Lady de 
Freville would give up her rights because you say that Sir 
Richard expressed once to you his intention of leaving the 
property to my son?” 

“Sir, it is the moral force that shall do it. You have the 
word of Sir Richard. It stands written already. I shall 
scream what Sir Richard said to me, and you shall show the 
note. Then the people shall say, when I shall have made to 
whisper here and there what Sir Richard said to me, ‘It looks 
very odd.’ They shall say, ‘Very queer’—oh! Specially when 
you shall have let know to the dear son if there is anything in 
the note, what should say that the son was the heir of Sir 
Richard. Oh! if so it stand written, you cannot do other than 
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to make it know to the son—it should be proper your duty. 
What can she do then—she, good Catholic, very devout, and 
also very rich? Oh! she dare not to doit. Sta fresca Miledi. 
Now I go, because the men wait.” 

Before he could reply, she was out of sight, but he had no 
desire to let his thoughts go further than himself. “TI don’t see,” 
he thought, “why I should keep Sir Richard’s note a secret. 
He didn’t tell me to do so, nor implied it, nor gave the least hint 
of it. He mentioned it incidentally in a kind of parenthesis, as 
of something more or less known. Nothing could be clearer.” 

And so thought Mrs. Hopkins in the following words: “ Das 
ist gut, as said the old German courier when he ate his sauer 
kraut with a big spoon. It speaks clear, that note, more clear 
than the dirty water what made to come out the steam. 
Oh! I merit one great reward for that, without counting the tea 
and all the forcheria. ‘The dear son’ shall have Netherwood. 
Why not? It stands written so. All shall say, ‘It is proper 
the writing of Sir Richard. But the Colonel makes me to 
laugh. Quanto e caro! He thinks to do by himself: but it 
should not be good for him if I should make know that he has 
given to me that little writing, what says that he owes to pay to 
me fifty pounds by the year, for to have told him that the son 
should be the heir of Sir Richard. Certainly I not make it 
know to anybody—that should spoil to me the trade—but I 
shall do in a mode that he shall have fear of it.” 

By this time she was in the stable-yard, and so was the tent- 
bearing waggon whose appearance on the top of the hill, when 
she had watched for it below, enabled her to steal a march on 
the butler and assume a delegated authority in the ordering of 
the /éte. 

“She'll be wanting to see about the horses next,” said the 
keeper to a groom who was washing the mail phaeton. 

“And bring a packet of Thorley’s Food for Cattle, or some- 
thing,” answered the groom. 

“And make believe the Colonel told her,” said the “odd 
man” of the establishment who was wheeling a barrow-full of 
chopped wood. 

The Swiss butler shrugged his shoulders, declined com- 
mitting himself to any opinion, and said aloud that he must see 
about taking in the Colonel’s breakfast. 

Colonel Claverock breakfasted alone. He was not sorry for 
that, though he made some incisive remarks to himself about 
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Leofric’s laziness. After breakfast he rang for the butler and 
said, “I shall be very busy, and can’t see any one till after 
luncheon—not any one, whatever they may want.” 

It so happened that nobody wanted him; but he was not 
sure of that in the neighbourhood of Mrs. Hopkins, and there- 
fore he had given that order before returning to his room upstairs, 
where he remained shut up with his own thoughts till long after 
two o’clock. He then had some luncheon, dressed himself, and 
went into the glen awaiting the arrival of his guests. 

Crayston was beginning to come, for he intended to be there 
early, stay late, and leave the pleasantest of impressions before 
going to London. Lady Ledchester left Monksgallows at the 
same time and partly with the same view. 

A garden-party on the 15th of May seems an anachronism 
—at least the weather would be likely to say so, if the experi- 
ment were often tried—but the laws of nature, in that case, 
though not predicted in the concrete, had favoured Leofric, 
who wanted exceedingly to meet Lady Maud on such an 
occasion, while the time of year, the recent return of Colonel 
Claverock, the tragic story of the place, and the fact that no 
party had been given there since the death of Sir Leofric, 
caused a great inclination among the guests to come early. 
Therefore, when Crayston appeared, bringing with him the 
Privileged Catholic and her daughter, he found some twenty 
people assembled. Why the latter were then in Blankshire, yet 
not at Bramscote, and why they came with Crayston to this 
festive gathering, are questions that seem more complicated 
than in fact they happen to be. Crayston had made much of 
them because they suited him as examples of a theory that 
served a particular purpose, and they had made much of his 
friendship because it was useful in the world. His particular pur- 
pose was not of a high order—it was simply to further a fallacy 
of composition by bringing them before convenient people as 
representatives of Catholic principles—but it scored against the 
Stranger, as it was intended todo. The convenient people had 
before made their remarks, more or less disparaging, about the 
thing represented, which Crayston had answered with a sad 
smile, that suggested much but committed him to nothing; and 
as this useful result had been obtained after the ladies in 
question had left Bramscote, much greater would the value of 
their presence be. Why not invite them just about this time, 
when there was going to be an agreeable party of an interesting 
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kind, and when he knew them to be going by that line to 
London? Clearly it was civil to do so, and kind, and suitable, 
and the proper thing; and since he had private reasons for 
showing in Blankshire his distinctive respect for those mysterious 
exceptions popularly known as Old Catholics, the latest conse- 
quence was that he brought those two ladies with him to Raven’s 
Combe. This time he was unreservedly welcome there. Colonel 
Claverock wanted him to put in motion an inconvenient number 
of guests, and Leofric, who looked on him as a valuable ally at 
Monksgallows, was demonstrative in his gladness. Crayston 
threw himself at once into his part. 

“Why Claverock,” he said in a pleasant and penetrating 
voice, “how did you manage to get such a day as this for your 
garden-party ? Columbus predicted a gale five days before it 
came off—as his enemy (I forget the man’s name) knew to his 
cost, when he wouldn't believe it, and, for his pains, lost a fleet 
of ships well stuffed with gold—but you organized an out-door 
féte in the most certainly uncertain of months, and picked out 
a day of days, a day to be remembered.” 

Having done his immediate duty to Colonel Claverock in 
the hearing of several people, and within earshot of the others, 
be began to speak with more general effect, after shaking hands 
with most of them. 

“Tt only wanted a day like this,” he said. “I never saw the 
place look so beautiful. Old places were made in harmony with 
the climate of the period—I don't think we remember that 
enough, or we should appreciate the taste of our forefathers 
more—and, as Raven’s Combe was made in times when such 
weather as this was the normal spring weather, it naturally 
comes out on sucha day. It feels at home and shows itself as 
it is. A more charming place to live at I don’t know. 
Mountains and wide rivers are too exacting. They make one 
look at them in a sight-seeing way; and, as one can’t go on 
continually doing that, the effect wears off. But the pleasure of 
diving here would last and grow.” 

“A great advantage that is, indeed,” said the curate of the 
parish. “I only wish there were more such, to encourage 
residence. Where I last was half the neighbours lived away, 
and the other half might as well have done so.” 

“Unfortunately,” said Crayston in a regretful tone, “the 
convenience of railways for bringing friends from a distance has 
done a certain amount of harm in that way: but we have seen 
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“T don’t know about that,” said a rector, who had come, 
with his wife and five daughters, in a waggonette. “Social 
movements don’t go back any more than political ones, unless 
the whole thing is turned upside down and has to be built up 
fresh, as it was after the fall of the Roman Empire.” 

“T am sure there are no signs of mending on our side of the 
county,” said his wife. 

Crayston made a sympathetic gesture, appeared to meditate 
sadly on the fact referred to, and said, “ What a different state 
of society it must have been when Bacon wrote that a man 
‘committeth himself to prison,’ if he builds ‘a fair house upon 
an ill-seat.’ Now-a-days people would simply go away and lay 
the blame on the climate. Well! we are poor creatures, and we 
don’t show to advantage always in the struggle between duty 
and pleasure.” 

“Very much the reverse,” answered the Rector. “ Shakespere 
thought that the angels wept at the fantastic tricks they saw 
here below ; but, if laughing is not inconsistent with their state, 
they really must laugh sometimes.” 

“] knew a man,” said Crayston, “in a county far away from 
here, who is a good example of what you were saying just now. 
He had one idea—not a very uncommon sort of unity, by-the- 
bye—but his was his own in the manner of showing it. His 
theory was that a country place is intended by Providence to 
give its owner a reputation in London for local magnificence ; 
and so he had a big party once a year for a week, hired the 
establishment accordingly, and then had domestic afflictions or 
scarlet fever in the house, or a delayed inclination to go abroad. 
In the course of a few years the big party had included every 
one that he knew; for his acquaintance was not large, and 
nobody went there twice, because the whole was dull and over- 
strained. From not being popular in the neighbourhood he 
came down to be unpopular, and from that, by an easy descent 
to being, in a manner, nowhere. He had lost his county 
position by not taking it, and he hadn’t the qualities for gaining 
the one he wanted.” 

“Well, he was a jolly fool,” said Leofric ; “and I am glad to 
see by what you say, that you mean to turn over a new leaf and 
live at Marlton.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Privileged Catholic’s daughter, in a 
loud whisper to Leofric. “You ave put your foot into it.” 

“Why, how ?” said he, looking hot and puzzled. 
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“Why, you as much as told him that you were glad he 
wasn’t a fool now and that he had been one before,” said she. 

Colonel Claverock drew back, thinking of his wife in com- 
parison withithe specimen woman before him. “ Catholic 
ladies,” he thought, “didn’t giggle then behind a fan or a 
pocket handkerchief ; but now they pick up refuse manners and 
are proud of it. I thought once that what I saw in them might 
be traceable in some way to their faith, because I had always 
found that high breeding, when truly natural, had a foundation 
in something higher, and I know of nothing higher than what 
the Catholic religion affirms to be exclusively true. But that 
cannot be; for since I left England I find that the high breeding 
has passed away where the faith remains. It was a remnant 
of olden times, a tradition now left behind in the rapid progress 
of modern changes. Crayston was right; the Catholic Church 
was founded on the necessities of the great pagan world. It was 
a necessary element in the reconstruction of society out of 
barbarism, and goes on because it is the most consistent, the 
most intellectual, the most comforting, and the most refined of 
all religious systems—in fact the only one that gives a reason- 
able account of itself. Would that I had never imagined it to 
be possibly more, never seen that mirage in the desert of life!” 

At this point he ceased thinking ; for his conclusion was not 
his own, but Crayston’s many years before, and he hated it for 
having broken the oneness of feeling with his lost wife, hated 
Crayston because he had looked so pleased while persuading 
him. 

In the meanwhile Crayston was continuing his discourse with 
the rector, just as if Leofric had said nothing and the Privileged 
Catholic’s daughter had not giggled. In fact the process of 
Colonel Claverock’s thinking had been so quick, though it 
wandered a little in search of a conclusion, that Crayston had 
but raised his chin and added these words : 

“ Now the moral of such a story would be most useful, if it 
could be impressed on people. Suppose we have him shown 
about as an example to all undutiful neighbours!” 

The Rector was of opinion that perhaps the example might 
be better if it were more rare ; to which Crayston, who had told 
the story for the purpose of passing on to something else, 
assented with a sympathizing smile full of constructive 
agreement, adding thereto a cautious opinion that new states of 
things, following old and rooted ones, keep an appearance of 
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newness longer than they might be expected to do, and induce 
artificial habits for awhile. 

“And there,” he said, “is the one weak point, perhaps, in 
the cheapening of things that are not necessaries and not 
necessarily a part of true refinement. There is a danger of 
their seeming to increase the effective power of incomes, and 
enlarging wants by supplying them so easily.” 

“T am sure they do,” said a bilious-looking father, who had 
just been invited to pay a long bill for cheap luxuries. “ All 
that sort of thing makes a man unfit to marry. What is a man 
good for, if he doesn’t take care of things for his wife and 
children ?” 

“What, indeed!” said Crayston. “In the laws of Manu 
you find it set down as an axiom that ‘he alone is worthy to 
drink the juice of the moon-plant who keeps a provision of 
grain sufficient to supply those whom the law commands him to 
nourish, for the term of three years or more.’ Wonderfully wise, 
they are, by-the-bye—those laws of Manu—though some of the 
penances prescribed are very odd and not exactly clean.” 

“Penances!” echoed a stout man, who lived at a hired place 
near Marlton and kept hunters on the proceeds of a comfortable 
funded income, while the owner lived at Dieppe, “ that’s what I 
always said. Those things are only heathen ways, after all.” 

“Well,” said Crayston in a tone of indefinite conciliation, 
yet loud enough to be heard by Lady Maud, “you know, after 
all, there are things in religion that belong to the general 
instincts of mankind ; and the principle that made penance a 
fact is one of them, I think. It seems to me neither more nor 
less than a practical outcome of conscience. You may think 
it wise, or not, in its application; but the principle is in human 
nature, the same principle that prompts a man to deprive 
himself of a portion of something—money or time, or the 
pleasure of thinking that he was in the right—when he feels 
himself to owe some kind of restitution to somebody else.” 

It so happened (and he perceived it with the corner of his 
left eye) that among a number of people who had lately arrived, 
Edward Arden and his bride, Sir Roger and Lady Maud were 
standing near enough to hear what he said. The effect was, on 
the whole, quite as useful as he had expected it to be, except on 
Colonel Claverock. 

“Catch that fellow,” thought he, “depriving himself of any- 
thing, or ever thinking himself in the wrong!” But Sir Roger 
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was glad to hear Crayston speak like that, after all, and Edward 
Arden accused himself of having judged him rashly. Mrs. Arden 
thought that, on the whole, he had answered the fat man’s 
objection very well, and wondered why she had not liked him 
better since, whilst Lady Maud liked him the better for siying 
it, and wondered why he had said so much without saying rather 
more. 

These variations of opinion in the last four had little to do 
with the evidence furnished, intentionally and otherwise, by 
Crayston. They were elicited by circumstances from the nature 
of the people who held them. Sir Roger was eminently 
charitable and not very critical. Edward Arden was impul- 
sive by nature, charitable by habit, and not always clear 
about distinctions when one impression appeared to reproach 
the other. Mrs. Arden had a much clearer insight of character ; 
but then, she disliked the man exceedingly and, wishing to be 
just, snubbed her own shrewdness. Lady Maud was further 
from the mark than any of them; yet she had a much clearer 
head than Mrs. Arden, knew Crayston more intimately: and 
might, ere then, if she had been some one else with her own 
intelligence, have seen cause for distrusting him: but, as she 
was herself, she did not, having no experience of deception, and 
therefore nothing to point out that her own honesty of purpose 
was not an invariable guide to the conduct of others generally. 
A little, a very little experience of tortuous ways would have 
suggested suspicions, and suspicions would have thrown light on 
the Stranger’s acts, and that light would have pierced its way to 
the hidden meaning of Crayston’s answer: but she had it not, 
and the Stranger was fast bound by his compulsory promise. Her 
heart was weary, her will puzzled, and her conscience at variance 
with itself, by reason of that mystery which hung around the 
Stranger and her, like rolling clouds on a hill-top, shrouding and 
suggesting. 

She was pale, but it might be that she was tired. Silent 
they found her, but so we all are sometimes. No one thought 
much of what she happened exceptionally to be; for behind all 
there was herself, and that self was beautiful and attractive 
under all circumstances. Crayston, when he had said what he 
wanted to say in her hearing, turned, as if towards the curate, 
and sa found himself, without surprise, close to her. 

“We are all coming in good time, to-day,” he said ; “and no 
wonder. This lovely spot and its agreeable owner, whose 
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long absence every one must sympathize with—at least any one 
who has any feeling at all—would incline one to come early. 
And then the day harmonizes so well with the place and its 
character and its age—doesn’t it? I mean, that formerly a 
spring day like this was the rule, not a rare exception, and being 
an exception, impresses people the more.” 

“It does, I suppose,” answered Lady Maud, “at least with 
many people. Many people seem to be more impressed by 
things when they are deprived of them. But I 7 

She spoke with an energy that of late had been as excep- 
tional as the perfect spring day, and broke off in the middle of 
the next word ; for she had just become aware of having spoken 
from the hidden depths of her heart. Crayston, who had 
critically heard the tone of her voice and seen the faint flush 
that emphasized it, congratulated himself on having used the 
word “people,” instead of “us” or “ we.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Many people—I should put them down as 
most, only it might seem rude—are incapable of appreciating 
the higher happiness of life, and are only stirred up to care for 
the semblance by going without. So it is, and so it must be; for 
cultivation cannot alter a person’s nature. Those people have 
at least the safer lot. At least they are insured against the long 
tortures of an unrealized ideal—a solitude that Alexander 
Selkirk knew not, I believe, and Cowper didn’t imagine for 
him.” 
At that moment the band of a volunteer corps struck up. 
Crayston started as naturally as if he had not regulated his 
speech with a view to a favourable interruption. 

“What a thorough mistake,” he said, “this bringing of 
cornopeans and tzombones here!” 

“It makes people talk, I believe,” said Lady Maud wearily. 

“Yes, and makes them merry—whatever that may mean,” 
said Crayston, partly to her and partly to others who had come 
within hearing. “Horne Took says the word is Gothic and 
means ‘disperse or scatter ;’ and that must be the reason why 
this intolerable noise has set people walking About so.” 

Such indeed was the immediate effect of the brass 
instruments, particularly the trombones, under cover of which 
(that is the noise and movement) Leofric approached Lady 
Maud and began talking to her. Crayston drew back and 
spoke to the Rector of Grumford Stoneway ; from whom he 
passed on to all, or nearly all, the guests, who, by this time, 
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amounted to at least fifty. In fact, the wires were so dexter- 
ously pulled that, while nobody noticed the pulling, every one 
obeyed the impulse, every one was amused; and every one 
amused some one else in some way, if only by a weakness. 
Colonel Claverock watched the process with grim satisfaction, 
saying to himself, “It pleases him and suits me. I have no 
heart to do anything about it.” 

But he did do something in a languid way ; and his friends, 
remembering his pitiful history, were convinced that he had 
done his best in the best possible manner. Thus, with the help 
of Crayston’s malicious tact and the tragic death of Mrs. Clave- 
rock, all the guests, except Lady Maud, were pleased with 
everything both in and out of themselves, but none so much as 
Sir Roger Arden, whose pleasure was doubled by the belief that 
his most charitable judgment had been the most correct. Lady 
Maud cared little about place or people ; for she must be some- 
where, people must be more or less where she was, and it 
mattered little to her who they were: but Raven’s Combe had 
indirect associations of a most painful kind for one who knew 
not whether she ought to remember or forget, and therefore 
could only try to force herself into a kind of middle state by 
continual repression. There the Stranger had stayed after their 
first meeting. There he had received, in fact or fancy—who can 
say which ?—an impression that affected the course of his life 
and of hers. He was staying there when she met him by the 
woodside. He had come recently from there when he sat by 
her at Marlton. When Leofric spoke she said to herself, “ At 
least I shall hear the sound of talking—continual talking—and 
not be expected to say much.” Leofric profited by the chance 
with all the discretion that he could muster out of an obstinate 
desire to succeed. He had exercised his memory during the 
last five months in trying to retain bits of old magazines and a 
few quotations from a quotation-book, which last he bought at 
Ledchester, having tried Democritus junior, who is recommended 
as useful in that line, and found him anything but careful about 
the quality of the supplies. Accordingly he set to work in 
this wise : 

“TI have been doing nothing but looking on,” said he. “I 
never saw such a man as Crayston. He seems to know the ins 
and outs of everybody, as if he were uncle and guardian to the 
lot. I believe he has been going about everywhere for the last 
eighteen hundred years and more, like the old wandering Jew— 
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that’s Pontius Pilate, they say—isn’t it? He hasn’t been one of 
the seven sleepers anyhow. I suppose he does sleep, though one 
has heard of people going on a long while without it. I once 
read some curious thing about that, and how the nervous system 
does it all: but I don’t believe all the doctors tell us. Do you?” 

“Well, I don’t expect them to be infallible,” said Lady 
Maud ; “but they do a great deal for us.” 

“Yes, they do,” said he, making a gesture of profound 
conviction; “and I suppose it’s all in the way of business. 
“’Tis my vocation, Hal. ’Tis no sin for a man to labour in his 
vocation.’ I wish it wasn’t mine just now to look after all these 
people ; but my father won't, and I haven’t spoken to half a 
dozen yet. As Shakespere says, ‘I have of late lost all my 
mirth, foregone all oe 

“Hang it!” he thought, “I can’t remember the rest.” 

“The weather,” said Lady Maud, “has been depressing till 
to-day.” 

“It wasn’t that,” said he; and thereupon he moved off a 
step or two, trying to make his legs represent unwillingness. 

“What a very odd man!” thought Lady Maud; and then 
she forgot him. 

“Why didn’t I write the things down, and have it in my 
pocket,” thought he. 

“Oh! Mr. Dytchley,” said the Privileged Catholic, appearing 
from behind a rhododendron, “I have been looking for you 
everywhere. Do show us over the house before any more people 
come. I have heard so much of it. 

“Yes, and the haunted room,” said her daughter. 

“The chapel you mean,” said the Privileged Catholic. 

“No, I don’t,” said the daughter ; “ but go on.” 

“Who told you about that?” said Leofric, who had grown 
more cautious in speech, for fear of what Lady Maud might 
think of him. 

“My old cousin at Bramscote,” said the daughter, as they 
walked on towards the house. “I overheard some one (I forget 
who) say something to him about it when he was calling one 
day ; and it raised my curiosity. They were walking in the drive 
and talking low, and didn’t see me coming just behind them. 
It was such fun. I got it all out of him the same evening by 
pretending I knew. He told me not to speak of it, and I never 
have to any one but you.” 

“I can’t believe he saw a ghost there,” said Leofric. “All I 
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know is that Elfrida didn’t : for I had been chaffing about it and 
telling stories of old women who fancied they saw something ; 
and she told me, the next morning, that she hadn't seen any- 
thing but the moon out of the window.” 

“The man did though,” said the Privileged Catholic’s 
daughter, “or else he dreamt it. He saw a white figure come 
out of a door and walk across the room. Now, what can it be?” 

Colonel Claverock, unfortunately for him, happened then to 
pass near them, and was then and there seized upon as a 
witness. “Do tell us about the ghost,” she said. 

He turned aside, as if he had not heard, and said to himself, 
“If I am asked that again by any one, I shall go away and let 
the place.” 

But she pursued him, repeating the question ; so that he had 
to stop and make the best of it. “I am afraid I can't find such 
a thing for you,” he said ; “but there ought to be one in the old 
grey tower at Freville Chase, though I never heard there was. 
The view down the glen is the most romantic thing here.” He 
then apologized for leaving them, and they went on. 

“He doesn’t like it talked about,” said Leofric; “and upon 
my word, I don’t know that there’s any truth in it.” 

“Isn’t there?” said the Privileged Catholic’s daughter. “I 
haven't told you half that I got out of my prudent old cousin 
by making him believe I knew all about it. First of all, there 
were noises—great thumps against a locked up door. Doesn't 
that door lead to the chapel ?” 

“Well you know, the house was shut up so long; and the 
governor isn’t a Catholic, and o 

“That was the door, anyhow, and there were great thumps, 
like somebody tumbling against it—that was the beginning. 
Then, in the middle of the night, the man woke and saw a white 
figure, thin and shadowy, come across the room from the door 
where he had heard the thumping, and stand between the two 
doors going into the dressing-room, and then, while he was 
looking at her, she disappeared gradually downwards through 
the floor. Oh! but I forgot. Her clothes were all dripping, 
just as if she had come out of the sea. Good gracious!” 

This exclamation was uttered in an undertone to herself, 
when, after waiting full half a minute for an answer, she looked 
up and saw that his face had turned white. 

“T wonder you spoke of ¢hat,” whispered the Privileged 
Catholic, “when you knew that his mother was drowned.” 
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“T don’t know anything about it,” said Leofric, shaking 
himself together and striding ahead. “Never heard these 
wonderful stories. Don’t believe a word of them.” 

“You can't ask to see the room now,” whispered the 
Privileged Catholic. ‘“ Quite impossible.” 

“How could I know?” said her daughter, colouring and 
pouting. 

“Well, I warned you.” 

“What’s the use of saying that?” 

Leofric heard no more about apparitions, but he had heard 
too much. Careless and indefinite though he was, he had kept 
the faith, as a horse may be said to keep his rider on by not 
throwing him off; and whatever feeling he had in him had been 
stirred with a great shock by the word-picture of a lady in 
dripping clothes passing through his mother’s room. 

“It can’t be any one else,” he muttered to himself. “And I 
have never had a Mass said for her—never !” 

The Privileged Catholic’s daughter tried to remedy her 
mistake by talking of other things, and, as Leofric’s feelings 
were neither deep nor lasting, he quickly fell into a rattling 
talk; but, as soon. as they were in the house, he called 
Mrs. Hopkins to show them over it, stammered out some 
awkward excuse, and walked off with long strides remotely 
intended to bring him where Lady Maud might be. While he 
cudgelled his brains to make them furnish their best for his own 
benefit in relation to her, Crayston was talking suitably to many 
people in suitable lengths of time. He suited his talking in so 
telling a manner, that pantology seemed a possible science, and 
an art—such, at least, was the opinion of a lady in spectacles, to 
whom he had given an historical sketch of cremation, instead of 
his own views on it—and the apparent unanimity was not even 
threatened until the Rector of Grumford Stoneway asked him 
whether Leofric was a Conservative. 

“I don’t think he knows what he is yet,” said Crayston. 

“T don’t understand a Roman Catholic being a Liberal,” 
said the Rector. 

“Well, they don’t always go so far with the priests in those 
things, you know,” said Crayston. “If they did, they would go 
in for absolute power, of course.” 

“T don't know that,” said the Rector of Grumford Stoneway. 
“T was talking to the late Lord de Freville about it once. He 
told me—and, you know, he was very well informed about his 
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Church—he told me what St. Thomas Aquinas said about it ; 
and it amounted to this: that, considering the present condition 
of men (taking them as they are; in fact), a temperate monarchy 
is the best kind of Government. He showed it to me in 
St. Thomas, for I was calling at Freville Chase. I can’t 
remember the words—but it appeared to me uncommonly like 
the Constitution of England, as it was—not as it is now, of 
course, for the thing is radically changed, though most people 
can’t see it.” 

“ Very true,” said Crayston, without showing any symptom 
of being taken aback, as he certainly was. ‘“ There is no doubt 
that St. Thomas did say so,” he added confidently; but his 
confidence was in Everard Lord de Freville, for he had never 
read a line of St. Thomas’s writings, nor heard of him except 
in caricature. 

“And they have no greater authority, I believe,” said the 
Rector of Grumford Stoneway. 

“No greater,” said Crayston. 

“And Lord de Freville maintained,” said the Rector, “ that, 
in fact, we got our Constitution from the English Benedictines, 
who brought with them not only the tradition of the Order, but 
the true spirit of Rome, where St. Augustine came from.” 

“Exactly, I don’t deny that,” said Crayston. “What I 
meant was, that latterly the Catholic Church has grown rather 
afraid of Constitutions, on account of the new ones that have 
mixed up accidentally with revolution. That sort of thing leads 
the less wise, who are always, of course, the majority, to incline 
towards its opposite.” 

“It would do that,” said the Rector of Grumford Stoneway. 

“ All very well,” said a Broad Church Vicar, who had joined 
them as he passed by; “but they always did go against free- 
dom. Why, all history shows it.” 

“Do you think that people always know what freedom 
means, when they write about it?” asked the Rector of 
Grumford Stoneway. 

“Well, any one who has thought at all.” 

“TI am afraid that test would exclude a good many from the 
list of thinkers who, nevertheless, do think, and think well on 
other questions.” 

“Yes, but my dear fellow! In these days 

“Yes, in these days; for they are just the days in which 
every one talks of freedom and very few know what it is. The 
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prevailing idea of it is that it means doing whatever we like, as 
long as we don't murder or defraud any one, or break the moral 
laws of society, as they are at the time being, or rebel against a 
Government strong enough to know the reason why. But how 
about all the license to teach immorality, revolution, com- 
munism, atheism, and preach it, and glorify it in print, and 
circulate it far and wide, dealing out mental poison wholesale 
without any restraint? How about the freedom to stir up 
hatred among fellow-countrymen, make civil wars, and tear up 
by the roots time-honoured institutions, for the sake of crude 
theories and the chance of getting something in the scramble? 
How about the freedom to marry another man’s wife because he 
took advantage of a wicked law to get out of a difficulty? and 
the freedom to violate or neglect every duty of a husband, or a 
wife, or of any other position, relative to God or man, that won’t 
be punished by force of law, or force of bayonets, or force of 
public opinion? How about all the private wrongs that no law 
and no public opinion ever reaches? People caz do them, for 
they are done; but is that a part of their freedom ?” 

“Well, of course, doing wrong isn’t a right use of freedom,” 
said the Broad Church Vicar. 

Crayston had slipped away, and was talking to a tall young 
lady in a light dress. 

“I maintain,” said the Rector of Grumford Stoneway, “that 
it isn’t using freedom at all, but distinctly o¢ using it—being a 
slave to oneself—not directing one’s will, but letting it be driven 
by one’s passions of one sort or another. Did any one ever do 
wrong without feeling himself impelled by something that wasn’t 
his will guided by right reason? God has given us free will, 
and many of us don’t use it at all.” 

“We are poor creatures, all of us,’ answered the Broad 
Church Vicar. 

“No doubt: but we have free will, nevertheless. As 
St. Anselm says (I remember reading the passage at Freville 
Chase), ‘Since what God wills must be, and since He wills that 
our wills shall not be forced by Him, it follows that our will is 

The Broad Church Vicar put forth a bluff smile, and said, 
as he turned away, “ We shall have you turning Roman.” 

The Rector of Grumford Stoneway smiled also, but with a 
confident expression that said as much as an expression could 
speak, “I know how far to go, but you are nowhere. High 
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Churchmen look upon you as an infidel. Low Churchmen 
suspect you. Infidels won’t acknowledge any of you.” And 
if he had read Dante, he would have said further, 

Cacciarli z Ciel, per non esser men belli 

Ne lo profondo Inferno gli riceve; 
but he only said, “ Anselm was Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

“Well! and what of that? His being Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the eleventh century doesn’t entitle us to claim him as 
an orthodox Anglican of the nineteenth.” 

“My dear friend,” said the Rector of Grumford Stoneway 
in a tone of resignation, “the Church is still the Church!” 

“Like the knife that had a new handle and a new blade,” 
answered the Broad Churchman. 

“Heresy and schism,” said the Rector of Grumford Stone- 
way, “cannot make the Church to be anything but the Church, 
any more than it could in the days of the Arians.” 

The Broad Churchman went off, muttering friendly objur- 
gations; yet, in fact, his own religious theories were quite as 
illogical as his friend’s, more contradictory of the Anglican 
Prayer Book, and implicitly destructive of all belief in any 
Church or any revealed religion. The Rector of Grumford 
Stoneway was, at least, inclining upwards and preaching 
positive truths, while the Broad Church Vicar refined the 
details of denial and taught others to do likewise. 

Lord Ledchester, who was walking here and there, to 
divert his mind from the grievousness of all the things that 
followed it about since the turning of Lady Maud, and par- 
ticularly there, on account of Leofric, the most grievous of 
all substitutes for “what ought to have been,” stood still for 
a moment between the two, spoke to each, and passed on, 
saying to himself, “Unsound, both of them. What a pity 
it is!” 

Meantime the Privileged Catholic and her daughter were 
looking at the tidily neglected chapel, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Hopkins, a/ias Giannina Somebody, and Leofric was making 
his way by degrees to Lady Maud, again cudgelling his brains 
to find appropriate words, while Sir Roger Arden was saying 
civil things to the bandmaster. 

Leofric approached Lady Maud as the band struck up 
Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March,” and it made such a noise 
that he thought himself justified in asking her to walk further 
off down the glen. Whether he drew agreeable auguries from 
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the tune, or whether her passive endurance had made him bold, 
is not known; but that was what he did, and she walked on 
patiently by his side, while Lady Ledchester followed with 
Crayston. The reason of her tolerance was plain, and Crayston 
saw it plainly; but Leofric plainly did not, and he had never 
looked so much at ease in her presence, nor she so willing to 
be in his. Had she thought of him distinctly, she would never 
have desired so much as then to be far from him; but that was 
just what she did not. Her indifference was so complete and so 
inclusive, that he seemed as tolerable as any one there, and she 
practically forgot the relation which he had once tried to 
establish. 

While they were strolling through the glen towards the 
sea-shore, Leofric making spasmodic efforts to imitate what he 
dimly imagined her to require, and she answering wearily, yet, 
by habit of good breeding, always to the point, Edward Arden 
and his wife were talking about her. 

“She is altogether changed,” he said, “and yet there is 
nothing that you can point out exactly.” 

“Not much; but I can see several things. One can’t rouse 
her at all—and she forgets, too. Or, if one does rouse her for 
a moment, she shrinks back, as if she were afraid of caring for 
anything. I am frightened about her. I wonder where “e is— 
I mean Mr. Victor Crayston.” 

“ Far enough from here,” said Edward Arden. 

At that very moment the Stranger was in Mick’s boat, 
rowing to and fro, out of sight from the shore, but near enough 
to see Lady Maud through a strong pair of opera glasses. 

Among Bacon's £ssays there is one on “Cunning;” and 
Whateley, in exposition of what the author did not say, showed 
his own possession of that quality by taking occasion to hit a 
foul blow at the confessional, bringing in evidence “an intelligent 
Roman Catholic,” whose name he wisely suppresses. Leofric 
managed his conversation in like manner, as to the means of 
introducing things, though the end was different. When he 
wanted to bring something in, he looked as if he had seen one 
of the people present, and made some remark on him or her 
with a blundering ingenuity peculiar to himself at that time. 
His corollaries were curious. For instance, having said in the 
most virtuous tone, as from himself, something that he intended 
for what Crayston and others had said about country neigh- 
bours, and, not knowing how to make something else come out 
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of it, he had recourse to the Rector of Grumford Stoneway, who 
was within sight ; and this is how he made use of him: “ There 
goes one of them that I heard complaining about it,” he said. 
“Tt’s hard on the parsons, because they can’t get away when 
they happen to be among a grumpy set. And they don't agree 
among themselves about their own business. I heard one of 
them—lI can’t remember his name, but he lives the other side of 
Lyneham, somewhere—working at him about St. Thomas, and 
bringing up the Archbishop of Canterbury against him.” 

Lady Maud, who had overheard part of the dialogue referred 
to, smiled wearily, and said to herself, “ This is how words and 
meanings are understood, and actions, too. Others do it less 
grotesquely, but it comes to the same thing.” 

“ But then,” said Leofric, “they can’t be turned out—at least, 
not about here; and some of the places near the sea are so 
pretty, and romantic, and all that sort of thing.” 

He looked up from under his eyelids, then at the sea rolling 
in blue wavelets along the shore, fifty yards off, and then at her. 
There was not much earnestness in him, but all there was was 
there. Lady Maud saw it quickly, and it woke her at once from 
her weariness. 

“They might catch their own fish, too,” she said, imper- 
ceptibly drawing back in a line with her mother and Crayston. 

Leofric walked by her side and did all he could to lure her 
away from them by one expedient or another ; but somehow, by 
what means he was unable to find out; the opportunity of 
obtaining a refusal never recurred. Edward Arden saw a man 
in a boat pulling hard from the shore, and he remarked on the 
sudden movement. 

“ Suppose it were the Stranger?” said his wife. 

“Not a chance of it,” he answered. ‘What could bring him 
here like that, when he might have come openly, if he chose ?” 

They turned away from the sea-shore, and the Stranger 
passed out of their thoughts; for they were so happy in each 
other, that any contradiction of happiness jarred like a loudly 
discordant note in a full harmony. Some people would say that 
she, at least, might have thought of her friend, though not of 
the Stranger ; but their judgment would be wrong, however well 
meant. Human hearts naturally cling to the happiness that 
God gives them ; and, when there is no counter-claim of charity, 
neither law nor counsel contradicts the instinct that shrinks from 
seeing shadows across it. What could she do then for Lady 
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Maud? What could she wish to do, wish to be done, in a case 
of so delicate a nature that it barred all confidence? “If I 
could do anything?” she thought more than once. And then 
her husband said something, or some one stopped and spoke to 
them, and then they came to the entrance of the large tent, 
which Leofric, as might have been expected, had largely stored 
with lobster salads, pétés de foie gras, and champagne cup. 

By this time a third of the guests were beginning to go away. 
The other two-thirds had begun to move towards the house, 
where three violins, a violincello, a contrabasso, a harp, and a 
cornet-a-piston were in readiness for a supplementary dance. 

“We had better go home, hadn’t we?” said Mrs. Arden. 

“T was just thinking so,” said he. 

Sir Roger, who was looking on, brimful of benevolence, came 
near and asked if they were ready to go; which indeed was a 
natural thing to do, because it was six o'clock and they had 
a long drive before them. Lord Ledchester, who had seen 
Leofric walking persistently by the side of Lady Maud, and 
knew not how to interpret the fact otherwise than in a sense 
that was exceedingly grievous, looked at his watch and then at 
his wife. Lady Maud came close to him and said in a low 
voice: “Yes, I hope we are going.” Lady Ledchester drew a 
Cashmere shawl quickly over her shoulders, and seeing Colonel 
Claverock at a little distance, went up to say pretty things about 
his party before saying good-bye. 

“You have done this thoroughly well and with thorough 
success,” whispered Crayston to him when she had finished her 
pretty speech, which indeed she delivered very gracefully. “I 
wish I could stay to the end: but I have to , 

It was not convenient for him to say more, because he was 
going to a family dinner at Monksgallows, which, as he did so 
often, and was going to meet the whole family very often in 
London, he might have foregone for the sake of his nominal 
friend’s dance; and therefore, seeing Edward Arden with his 
bride in the act of going away, he added: “I must say good- 
bye, for I have not spoken to them since they came back from 
their wedding tour.” 

“T have enjoyed this very much,” he said to Mrs. Arden. 
“The place is so wonderfully attractive, and the whole thing 
has gone off and is going off and will go off as well as could be 
—except the band, which was the only mistake. Some one, 
in some history of music (I don’t remember what), says that 
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some one says that music is good for sciatica by flattening the 
ear, diverting the attention, and causing certain vibrations of the 
nerves. Those trombones have certainly made my ears feel 
very flat by the blows they inflicted, and made my nerves 
vibrate whenever I was near; and I had hard work to keep 
my attention away from it. After all, one little imperfection 
acts as a foil and shows out the goodness of the whole. Good- 
bye. Shall you be in London ?” 

“Not yet,” she said. “Perhaps in July, for a fortnight.” 

Lady Ledchester, having by this time said the pretty things, 
began to move, and Crayston handed her to her carriage, while 
Leofric, obtusely persistent, gave his arm to Lady Maud. Lord 
Ledchester considered this as confirmatory of a grievous end 
consequent on the turning, and saw no remedy that would not 
cause him to be held responsible for injury done to Lady Edith. 
“T don’t feel up to hearing it,” he said to himself. “I wish 
Crayston would come back with us, and be set down at his 
lodge.” 
But Crayston, guessing his thought, slipped away; for he 
intended to go home as he had come, on a clever hack, as being 
more accordant with the economy of life. Lord Ledchester, 
having omitted to give himself any choice of transit, got in, 
gloomily awaiting the grievous news which he expected to hear 
without delay just because it was so grievous. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


LORD LEDCHESTER had not been seated long in the barouche 
on his road home when he heard less and more than he had 
expected. Half-way up the hill, nearly in a line with the hovel 
where Mrs. Hopkins, a/ias Giannina Somebody, had divested 
herself of the comfortable old woman’s costume, he heard his 
wife say something about Leofric to Lady Maud, and wishing to 
put off the expected announcement, began a conversation by 
remarking on the weather. 

“If the rest of the month,” said he, “is as fine as this, I shall 
feel sorry to be in London.” 

“Tt zs very beautiful,” said Lady Ledchester, “but I can’t 
enjoy it, or care about anything. How can I?” 

“Why I thought she wanted it ;” thought he, meaning the 
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supposed engagement. “I don’t quite understand,” he said; 
which indeed was just what he had better not have said. 

“You will understand it but too well,” was the alarming 
reply ; and then she waited for another question. 

“Everything is very grievous now—I know that,” said he. 
“What with Radicalism and Ritualism and the unbelief of the 
young men——” 

“Of course. And when there is one who has nothing wrong 
about him in any way, and is so desirable in every way, and is so 
attached, as you know, to poor Edith—to have it made im- 
possible without any fault of his or hers!” 

“I can’t see the impossibility at all,” said Lord Ledchester. 

“But it is. Old Mr. Pitmore, who is to leave him his 
fortune, has declared that he will cut him off, if he comes to the 
house, as things are.” 

“We had better not talk so loud,” whispered Lord Led- 
chester, looking uncomfortably towards Lady Maud. “You 
have taken a load off my mind. I was afraid of something else ; 
and, as to old Pitmore, if the young fellow keeps away for that, 
he is not worth having. Old Pitmore has no right to make 
such ridiculous conditions ; and, if he ever said so, which I don’t 
believe—people do report so incorrectly—it was because he con- 
fused Edith with Maud. Edith is a Protestant, and that is 
enough for him. Bless us all! What has Maud’s religion to do 
with him? He can’t marry both sisters.” 

“Very true,” said she, but not in a whisper. 

“ Hush, do be prudent,” said he. 

She fully intended to be so, but her opinion differed from his, 
as to the manner of showing her prudence, though he made all 
sorts of admonitory and persuasive signs. 

“Of course the thing seems unreasonable as regards Edith,” 
said she in the same voice and with increasing energy. “That 
is, it would seem so to any one who knows her as well as we do. 
But a 

“ And so it would to any one with a grain of common sense,” 
interrupted Lord Ledchester. “Old Pitmore is not such a fool 
as to misunderstand the state of the case, if he is told what it is.” 

“ All very well, if he believed it: but he won’t. Would you 
believe it, on the unsupported word of one whose happiness 
depends on persuading him? You have just the same feeling 
about it that he has, and you know, that if you were in his 
position, you would act as he does. Of course Mr. Pitmore 
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feels as you would feel in his position. He is afraid of the 
young man getting on the subject of religion with Maud, and 
being turned.” 

“Very well; and when he has found out his mistake, he will 


think differently.” 
“Not when he has once taken an obstinate fit. I have 


known him all my life.” 

“Well, but that doesn’t make the thing impossible. If a 
young fellow who must have a good property re 

“ Frightfully encumbered,” interrupted Lady Ledchester. 

“Is it so?” said he. “I didn’t know that.” 

“Yes. Don’t you remember that his father made himself 
liable for some bank or railway or something, and had to pay it 
all, and Ae joined with him to cut off the entail, and a quantity 
of land was sold, and most of the rest mortgaged—besides all 
the younger children! Mr. Pitmore’s property is everything to 
him. He couldn't live anywhere without it.” 

“Well, I don’t see it, I am sure,” said Lord Ledchester. 
“ Edith isn’t like Maud.” 

“What can he do,” said she, “except what he is doing? 
That is, wait and hope. And what hope is there? The thing is 
ruining Edith’s health.” 

“No, no, she looks as well as can be.” 

“Only because her complexion is always pale, and therefore © 
doesn’t show.” 

“Very grievous, but what can I do?” he said. 

“Can you wonder,” said she, “that I am miserable? I did 
have hopes to-day for awhile, and I had every reason ; but they 
have been crushed out of me.” 

“ How to-day ?” 

“Well, I was deceived by what I saw, or I shouldn’t have 
expected it from her, and hoped, and been so bitterly dis- 
appointed.” 

“ Expected what, and who from?” 

“From Maud—I must say it. Didn’t you see her talking 
to him all the time?” 

“Bother the 4ims and the ers! I don’t make out who you 
are talking of?” 

“No wonder. I was so worried and confused with it all, and 
feel so utterly miserable, that I forgot you didn’t know what I 
meant. It really is too, too dreadful.” 

“ But I don’t know now what it is. Do tell me somehow.” 
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Tears had come into Lady Ledchester’s eyes and over- 
flowed, partly without consent “Well, I never would try to 
persuade,” she said, “or do anything to make her think e 

“Who?” said he, opening his eyes wider than before. 

“ Maud,” said she; and in her excitement she pronounced 
the name with such vehemence, that the footman on the box 
of the barouche looked round. Lady Maud had become 
paler than she now was habitually, but she neither spoke nor 
moved. 

“Maud?” said Lord Ledchester, “What wouldn’t you 
persuade her do?” 

“Not to marry any one. I wouldn't persuade her to do 
anything. Only when she gave him such encouragement all the 
afternoon, I did think that, if it was so, and she liked him 1 

“Who?” 

“Mr. Dytchley. Didn’t you see her with him? It seemed 
as if she really cared for him. Any one would have thought 
so, and every one must have thought so who saw her with him 
all the time. She spoke to no one else all the afternoon, and 
gave him every encouragement. Every one must have felt sure 
that it was quite settled. I never wanted to persuade her, and 
never said anything to make her think I did. But when it 
appeared to be her own choice, I dd feel a great load off my 
mind, and thought how providential it was that she had chosen 
where there was nothing against it—quite providential for poor 
Edith. And then, at last, in a moment, she turned away from 
him, and would’nt speak to him any more, and declares that 
she never gave him any encouragement. But she did encourage 
him. She really did. And I can’t imagine what made her 
change her mind; for I asked her if she had seen anything 
in him to make her think less well of him in any way, and she 
acknowledged that she had not. She could’nt give any reason 
at all for such very extraordinary behaviour. So unlike her, so 
unlike them all! No wonder that Mr. Pitmore is afraid of the 
influence, when he knows, as we do, how it alters people in 
every way, as it must, when they are under the dominion of the 
priests, and one never knows what things are put into their 
heads, nor how they may influence others.” 

“Too true,” said Lord Ledchester, and the corners of his 
mouth accompanied the words by a stiff depression. “I know 
too well what that is, and Oxborough knows it to his cost. 
There could’nt be a finer young fellow naturally than De 
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Freville who is dead; and yet owing to his religion he was 
the means of perverting one in both families. But I can’t see 
that Pitmore has anything to fear in that way, if he is only told 
how it is. Maud never says a word about religion before us, 
you know.” 

“Yes, indeed she does, whenever any one begins upon it, 
said he. 

“Not unless they attack her,” said he. 

“Well, but people can’t always be holding their tongues and 
letting everything pass for gospel, just to please her. It really 
is enough to break one’s heart. It isn’t the marriage as a 
marriage—for she might have made many better ones—nor the 
divisions and the troubles and the fears of infection, as if we 
had the cholera or the typhus fever in the house. It is that 
Edith is really devoted to him, will marry no one else, and is 
pining away. I assure you she is. It isn’t as if she merely 
liked him better than others. It isn’t as if he had not proposed. 
He did, and then, three days after, he had a letter from 
Mr. Pitmore that put him in this dreadful position. It hap- 
pened when he was with us, a few weeks ago. I said nothing 
about it then, to save you the worry, for I hoped at first that 
things would settle themselves; but to-day, after all that has 
happened, I felt that I had no right to keep it from you any 
longer. Their position is this: They are engaged, for she has 
accepted him. They are zot engaged, for he cannot marry, if 
he is cut off by Mr. Pitmore. The thing is blighting her life— 
killing her. What zs to be done?” 

The answer came whence it would least have been expected, 
if a thousand people could have been present. Lady Maud, who 
had listened with a calmness that might well have alarmed them, 
but did not, because they had not noticed her, sprang forward 
convulsively, and clutching the handle of the carriage door, said, 
“Let me go! Let me go now. I can find my way somewhere. 
I cannot, zw7// not bring trouble and misery on you any longer. 
Stop the carriage! I must get out.” 

At these last words—for she had bounded up to say them, 
and her voice penetrated the still air like a peal of bells—the 
coachman pulled up so suddenly, that one horse reared as high 
as the pole-piece would allow, while the other slid along the 
hard surface of the road. 

“Maud! for God's sake!” said Lady Ledchester, seizing her 
by the arms and trying in vain to force her down. “ Drive on. 
It was a mistake.” 
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“Let me out!” said Lady Maud. “I must and will get out.” 

Her voice was more piercing than before. The footman had 
jumped off the box. 

“ At least come home first,” said Lady Ledchester, standing 
up to say it, in the desperate hope of not being overheard. 
“Do anything you think best afterwards, but “ 

Lady Maud hesitated for an instant, and sat down. 

“Then it shall be to-morrow morning,” she said, as soon as 
the footman had left the carriage door. Lord Ledchester sat 
still and stiffened, as if every limb and every feature were 
benumbed. He neither spoke nor attempted to speak. Lady 
Ledchester watched and waited. She had no experience of 
such violent emotion ; but her woman’s nature sympathized with 
it more than her conscience, as then instructed, would justify her 
in showing, and therefore she had hesitated pitiably. At that 
moment a horseman cantered up behind them. It was 
Crayston, who pulled up as he rode by, said he was afraid of 
being late for dinner, and cantered on. 

“ How providential!” she thought. “TI needn’t say anything 
more now. I can talk to her quietly by ourselves when she is 
calmer.” 

“TI ought not to have stopped the carriage as I did,” said 
Lady Maud. “I was wrong, and I beg your pardon, and that 
of every one who may have been, or may be, in any way 
scandalized by it.” 

“Don’t think of it any more,” said her mother. ‘“ You acted 
for the best, I am sure.” 

“T hope and think that I did, as far as my will had to do 
with it,” thought Lady Maud ; “and I see that I have taken a 
load off her mind. My God! I have very little to offer, in 
return for all that I have received with the gift of faith; but I 
offer this and the secret sorrow that is known to Thee. It is 
indeed a small thing, diminished, as it must be, in Thy sight, 
through my want of patience and resignation, but such as it is, 
I offer it up as willingly as I am able.” 

“She knows that she has been wrong about it all,” thought 
Lady Ledchester. “She is thinking it over now—I can see that. 
This is great cause for thankfulness.” 

“This is the most grievous thing of all,” groaned Lord 
Ledchester ; and his voice was heard no more during that 
dismal drive. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


IMMEDIATELY on their return, though it was half-past seven and 
a few minutes more, Lady Ledchester proceeded to improve the 
occasion that she supposed herself to have perceived. Lady 
Maud saw that she wanted to speak, and followed her closely 
upstairs. 

“Stay,” said Lord Ledchester, coming softly after them and 
pulling his wife's cashmere shawl. “ Don’t worry her about the 
things now. We can think it all over to-morrow. And look 
here! They want her so much at Freville Chase, and she would 
be a great comfort to Lady de Freville, who has lost her father, 
you know, so lately 71 

“And has her husband with her, who is everything, quite 
everything,” said she. 

“Yes; but, you know, a woman is 

“ Whatever she is, what use would her visit be?” 

“Why, she would be out of the way, poor child, at this 
awkward time. Don’t you see how grievous her position is, to 
stand in her sister's way and not be able to help it? She 
mustn’t go off by herself in the way she talked of, you know. I 
won't listen to that for a moment. Now Lady de Freville 
pressed her to stay some time at Freville Chase, and wrote 
about it only last week. That would do away with the whole 
difficulty. No one could be afraid of her talking about religion, 
if she were right away.” 

“Yes; but we can’t send a written promise to keep her at 
Freville Chase till Edith is married. And if it were all arranged 
and made clear, she must come back. She can’t make her 
home there. And then he would meet her whenever they came 
to us. Mr. Pitmore knows all that. He wouldn't be satisfied 
with her staying away till after the wedding. Of course not. 
Quite the reverse. He would be more afraid when he heard 
where she had been, and more angry.” 

“The grumpy old brute,” said Lord Ledchester ; and he even 
added a grievous word in his wrath. “Is the young fellow to 
be wrapped up in cotton wool ?” 

“We had better talk it over to-morrow,” said she, disen- 
gaging the cashmere shawl, which he still held in his hand. 
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“Very well; but I won’t have Maud unfairly treated about 
2” 

“Of course not. There was no occasion for saying that.” 

Lady Maud was waiting at the top of the staircase, and 
followed her mother into a boudoir. 

“You wanted to speak to me—didn’t you?” said Lady 
Ledchester, shutting the door. 

“ Yes—afterwards,” answered Lady Maud. “ But I thought 
you wanted it now, and therefore I waited for you.” 

Her voice trembled, and the words were literally forced 
out. Lady Ledchester coloured and pulled off her cashmere 
shawl with a nervous twitch. 

“You seem to take it very coolly,” she said, “and in your 
present state of mind, you will be more comfortable in not 
caring, I suppose, than if you did care. But there are two 
things to be thought of that you have, perhaps, forgotten—I 
think you must or you would be less in a hurry. Where are 
you to go? and what will people think of you leaving your 
home in a huff?” 

“T assure you most solemnly,” interrupted Lady Maud, “that 
no such feeling as huffiness is in me, and never has been, and 
never can be. When you said that I was blighting Edith’s life 
and killing her, I felt F 

“That you must disgrace us all by making a scene, which I 
was obliged to smooth over, because I didn’t know what you 
might say or do in your fit of temper. Now just consider what 
it is for a girl to leave her home, and such a home as yours has 
been. The more excuse I made the worse it would appear, 
considering what your father and I have always been to you. 
Of course people will think we have done it. That will be your 
return for the unvarying affection we have shown. You are 
angry with me, I know, at what I said to-day and once 
before 

“Indeed I am not, and never was, never could be.” 

“Well! Call it ‘annoyed,’ or ‘pained,’ or what you please. 
It comes to the same thing. You never can bear to hear the 
truth now. You certainly did zo¢ take it as it was meant. And 
yet it was purely for your good. You know that nothing 
would make you marry any one who is not of your religion ; 
and you know that, circumstanced as you are, your means of 
making a wise choice are fearfully limited. I know it all but 
too well—that was why I put myself to the pain of speaking 
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about it before—and therefore, when I fancied that your own 
inclination was leading you to one that my own judgment 
sufficiently approved, I was thankful, for your sake, and for 
Edith’s, and for every reason. It turned out that I was 
mistaken—unaccountably mistaken—and the consequence of it 
all is frightful. If you adhere to your resolution of leaving your 
home, you will break your father’s heart. If you don’t, and 
won't marry him, you will break Edith’s. You have always 
been your father’s favourite child; and he can’t bear this 
—indeed he can’t. If you had only seen him just now when 
he spoke to me on the stairs! It has made him look ten years 
older.” 

“What cax I do?” said Lady Maud. “ Anything that is 
possible to do I would do for him.” 

“You can do everything for both—for all—and without any 
scruple of conscience. Indeed, I am sure that, under all the 
circumstances of the case, your priests would say you ought. If 
you will only go to church three or four times when we are in 
London 

She broke off and listened anxiously, feeling herself inter- 
rupted, though not by words nor even by an involuntary gesture. 
She listened ; and the ticking of a small clock, unheard till then, 
grew in sound. 

“It will satisfy old Mr. Pitmore,” she said at last. “I know 
it will. He is very obstinate but very simple; and that will put 
him in good humour, so that he will listen to reason.” 

Lady Maud still remained silent. “She is thinking of it,” 
thought Lady Ledchester. “If she would only make that little 
beginning, I know it would go on then ; and we should have her 
back again. What cause for thankfulness it would be! It 
would all have been for the best. Oh! I hope 2 

She listened again, and looked intently, trying to see signs 
of assent. At one moment she felt sure of it, uttered an inarti- 
culate sound of joy and impulsively kissed the icy forehead of 
her agonizing child. She started back at the touch, exclaiming, 
“How cold it is!” and looked again. “It must be a great 
struggle,” she said aloud; “but I know you will do what is 
right.” 

It was true, and less than true, and, as to the cause, untrue. 
The struggle was great indeed, and much more, but not between 
yes and no. Lady Ledchester waited yet a little while, till 
suspense had become unbearable. 
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“Maud! Maud! won’t you speak? I can’t bear it.” 
Lady Maud looked up slowly and attempted to speak. “I 
will,” she said ; “ but give me a little time.” 

“Don’t hurry yourself my dear child,” said Lady Ledchester. 
“T know what you have gone through.” 

“Do you?” said Lady Maud with an earnestness terrible 
to witness. The voice and features were hers but their identity 
seemed rather a resemblance that reminded by contrast and 
contrasted by reminding. 

“Do you?” she said again. “Do you really? I hope you 
do. But no! It is better that you should think me obstinate 
and heartless; for Edith’s life must not be blighted, and I 
cannot in conscience do as you wish.” 

“So that is how the priests have taught you to honour your 
father and mother? Oh, Maud! What has this dreadful 
influence brought you to?” 

“My dearest mother, ask me anything in the world but that, 
and you will find that I love and honour you far more than 
ever: but I dare not deny my faith.” 

“You would not be denying it. If Naaman bowed down 
in the house of Rimmon, may not you go a few times intoa 
Christian church to save your sister a dreadful a life-long 
sorrow ?” 

“He did so because he was in attendance on the King,” 
said Lady Maud, “and he prayed to be forgiven though the act 
was against his own will. I should be doing a voluntary act, 
with the deliberate intention of appearing to deny my faith. 
‘He who denieth Me before men, him will I deny My Father 


who—— 
“ Which is in Heaven,” interrupted Lady Ledchester in 


defence of the authorized version; “I know all that: but you 
don’t pretend, I suppose, that we don’t worship God. How, 
then, could you be denying Him by saying your prayers a few 
times in one of our churches ?” 

“T should be denying Him by denying the faith which He 
has given me. If I deny His truth zs 

“Truth! It really is too fe 

“Truth, as I believe it, and as He has most certainly shown 
ittome. If I deny that, I deny Him.” 

“And hasn’t He said anything about honouring your father 
and mother? and ‘he who loveth not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen’? I can say 
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no more. You must do as you choose to think right, and 
bring shame and misery on us all. We must be misjudged 
about it. Nobody will believe that you left your home willingly ; 
and the worst will fall on your father for allowing what he 
can't help. You, his favourite child, will have brought this 
upon him.” 

She hurried out of the room, to dress for dinner, fully 
believing that all the sorrow was on her part and all the rights 
on her side. If she had turned her head, when half-closing 
the door behind her, she would have seen that Lady Maud 
had fallen on the floor without the negative relief of uncon- 
sciousness. 
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Reviews. 


I.—THE TRUTH ABOUT JOHN WYCLIF.! 


WE have often wondered how the Tudor dynasty was 
enabled to deprive England with so much ease of its ancient 
faith. We have heard many theories propounded, we have 
read others. We have seen none throwing so much light 
upon this much vexed question as the one adopted by Father 
Stevenson. He proves most satisfactorily, as it seems to us, 
that it is quite a mistake to imagine that the whole English 
people were Catholic at the accession of Henry the Eighth. 
Had not the long war with France, and the conflict between 
the rival Houses of York and Lancaster, distracted the public 
mind, the so-called Reformation might have burst upon the land 
a hundred years before. Throughout a great portion of the 
country, notably the manufacturing districts, heresy had been 
sown broadcast. Witness the following testimony gleaned from 
the county of Norfolk. ‘“ The Sacrament of Baptism is of no 
avail ; oral confession made unto a priest is not pleasing to 
God. No priest hath power to make God’s Body in the 
Sacrament of the Altar, but God made all priests, and no 
priest hath power to make God, for God was made long time 
ere priests were made. No matrimony should be solemnized 
in the Church, but only consent in hearts betwixt man and 
woman sufficeth for matrimony. Prayer should be made only 
to God, and to no other saint. No one is bound to fast in Lent. 
The Pope of Rome is Antichrist. The Pope has no power to 
bind or to loose upon earth. St.Thomas of Canterbury was 
a false traitor, and is damned in Hell; like a false cowardly 
traitor he was killed at the church door as he was running 
away.”* These doctrines are not of home growth; they bear 
a close family resemblance to those advocated by the Albi- 

1 The Truth about John Wyclif, chiefly from the Evidence of his Contemporaries. 


By Joseph Stevenson, S.J. London: Burns and Oates, 1885. 
* Norwich Register. 
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gensian heresy, which at one time threatened to overrun the 
whole of Western Christendom. From the accession of Henry 
the Second, A.D. 1154, to the expulsion of the English from 
France, in A.D. 1451, there had been an almost uninterrupted 
intercourse between the shores of England and Guienne. Thus 
it was comparatively easy for the heretical doctrines to find 
entrance into the realm. Wyclif adopted such portions as suited 
him, clothed them in an English dress, and then began that 
great movement of revolt from the Centre of Unity which 
Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth were to consummate. Father 
Stevenson does not pretend to write a full and complete life of 
“The Morning Star of the Reformation,” as he has been often 
styled by his admirers. He dwells upon those leading features 
of Wyclif’s life which portray the man’s character, which enable 
us to grasp to some extent the motives which inspired him with 
such a deadly hatred towards the Church and the Sovereign 
Pontiff. Whilst basking in the sunshine of prosperity, Wyclif 
sees none of those evils which were to stir up his holy indigna- 
tion in after years. Archbishop Langham, however, deprives 
him of the Wardenship of Canterbury Hall ; he refuses to obey, 
appeals to the Papal Court, and is defeated ; fails, moreover, to 
secure the see of Worcester; all hopes of Church preferment are 
gone; and then he turns round and becomes “the King’s 
peculiar clerk,” and is employed as a useful tool in the service 
of the Court. Henceforward his life was to be spent in one 
long continued attack upon that Church of which he was a 
priest, and in which he continued to minister even unto the 
end. In the year 1415, the Council of Constance condemned 
forty-five of his errors touching nearly every point of Christian 
faith and practice. John Luck, a contemporary, collected no 
less than two hundred and sixty-six heretical and erroneous 
propositions from Wyclif’s writings. Most of the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century seem to have found his writings a 
perfect treasure-house from which to draw their false doctrines. 
Calvin seems to have taken his gloomy doctrine of predesti- 
nation from this source. “To me,” says Wyclif, “it appears 
capable of proof that God necessitates every creature, when it 
acts, to every single action. I recollect that I said in the first 
book that everything that happens, happens by adsolute neces- 
sity. All sins of the elect are venial, whereas all sins of the 


reprobate are mortal.” 
Mr. Green, in his History of the English People, tells us that 
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within “the frail form of Wyclif lay a temper quick and restless, 
an immense energy, an immoveable conviction, az unconquerable 
pride.’ We agree with the writer, but we know also that pride 
it was that hurled Lucifer from Heaven, and that the Son of 
God made Man conquered the world and triumphed over sin 
and death, not by pride, but by humiliation, becoming obedient 
unto death, even unto the death of the Cross. This was the 
legacy He left behind to His followers: “ Learn of Me, for I am 
meek and humble of Heart.” The proud heart of Wyclif could 
not endure humiliation, and thus he became “the first Reformer, 
who dared when deserted and alone to question and deny the 
creed of Christendom around him, to break through the tradition 
of the past, and with his last breath to assert the freedom of 
religious thought against the dogmas of the Papacy.”* Wyclif 
deserted and alene questions and denies the creed of the whole 
of Christendom! Protestants are shocked at the Catholic belief 
in Papal Infallibility, yet they believe, or seem to believe, in 
Wyclif’s infallibility. The fruits of his teaching soon became 
apparent. John Ball, an apostate priest, who had listened to 
the teaching of Wyclif, proclaimed to the men of Kent the 
doctrine of modern socialism. “Good people,” said he, “things 
will never be well in England so long as goods be not in 
common, and so long as there be villeins and gentlemen. By 
what right are they, whom we call lords, greater folk than we ? 
Why do they hold us in serfage? If we all came of the same 
father and mother, of Adam and Eve, how can they say or prove 
that they are better than us, if it be not that they make us gain 
for them by our toil what they spend in their pride.” Here we 
have the logical outcome of Wyclif’s teaching. The peasantry 
rose in arms, the mob held London, murdered Simon Sudbury, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and almost succeeded in making 
the King a prisoner. Jack Straw, the second in command 
to Wat Tyler, made a full confession before execution. “ Having 
made ourselves masters of the King’s person, we would have led 
him about with us from place to place, throughout the entire 
realm, and forced him to sanction all that we had done in our 
conspiracy. Having thus secured the confidence of the whole 
peasantry, our next step would have been to destroy the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, the monks, canons, and rectors of 
parishes, sparing only the Begging Friars, who would have been 
enough for the celebration of Divine Service. The King’s turn 
would have come next. Having thus cleared the way, we should 
3 Green, vol. i. p 446. 
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have made a new code of laws, and set up a king in every 
county, Wat Tyler in Kent. We killed the Archbishop of 
Canterbury because he thwarted our design. On the evening 
of the day on which Wat was slain we intended to have set 
London on fire at its four corners, and plundered it at our 
convenience. This was our plan, so God help me at the hour 
of my death.” Ball, too, before death made a public confession 
to this effect. For two years he had been Wyclif’s disciple, 
from whom he had learnt the heresies which he had promul- 
gated. He stated that there existed a certain organized band 
of Wyclifites, who had agreed to perambulate the whole of 
England with the design of preaching everywhere their master’s 
doctrine at one and the same time, so that every corner of the 
realm might speedily and surely be brought under the influence 
of these emissaries. The entire plan was under the manage- 
ment of Wyclif, who was aided by Nicolas Hereford, John 
Aston, and Laurence Bedenam, all of whom were Masters of 
Arts.t The peasant revolt was quelled, but Lollardry went on 
steadily increasing. In the reign of Henry the Fifth, Sir John 
Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, headed the Lollards in their attempt 
to subvert the Government, but Henry’s vigilance prevented the 
junction of the conspirators within the city with their con- 
federates without, and the latter as they appeared in St. Giles’s 
Fields were dispersed by the royal troops. Thirty-nine promi- 
nent Lollards were executed as traitors, but still the system 
lived on, as the Norwich Register but too clearly testifies. Thus 
it came to pass that, when Henry the Eighth threw off his 
obedience to the See of Peter, he found many parts of England 
thoroughly prepared to side with him. Some of Wyclif’s con- 
temporaries had foretold this. Thus writes Adam of Usk: 
“England, and above all, London and Bristol stood corrupted, 
being infected by the seeds which one Master John Wyclif 
sowed, polluting as it were the faith with the tares of his baleful 
teaching. And the followers of this Master John, like Mahomet, 
by preaching things pleasing to the powerful and the rich, 
namely, that the withholding of tithes and even of offerings, and 
the reaving of temporal things from the clergy, were praise- 
worthy ; and to the young that self-indulgence was a virtue— 
most wickedly did cast abroad murder, snares, strifes, variance, 
and discords, which last to this day, and which I fear will last 
even to the undoing of the kingdom.”® 
* Fasc. Ziz. p. 2743 Wals. ii. 32, seq. 5 Chronicle, p. 102. 
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Father Stevenson has done really genuine and solid work in 
showing us so clearly the true personality of him whom Pro- 
testants love to call “ The Morning Star of the Reformation.” 


2.—THE LIFE OF MARY WARD.! 


One of the most striking and consoling features of our time 
is the multitude of religious vocations among women. 
Convents multiply and find subjects, and the increase and 
aggregate in our own country, and still more on the Continent, 
perhaps most of all in France, is simply marvellous. God be 
thanked for it: it is indeed a sign of His Divine favour to us 
that such beautiful, self-denying lives should be led in our midst 
as those of our nuns. A remarkable characteristic of the 
religious movement that fills our convents is the multipli- 
cation of new Congregations and Institutes. The old Orders 
hold their ground, and indeed we cannot spare them. It would 
be a sad day when vocations should fail to our old contem- 
plative Orders. But by their side modern Congregations almost 
innumerable have sprung up and flourish, Congregations with 
simple vows, no strict inclosure, and in many cases a Rule more 
or less closely borrowed from that of the Society: of Jesus. 
These Congregations constitute what we are accustomed to call 
the Active Orders, and though now we wonder how the Church 
could ever get on without them, it is but in the present century 
that she has given them her approbation. Cardinal Bizzarri, in 
his authoritative work on the subject, speaks of the approbation 
of Congregations of simple vows as subsequent to the French 
Revolution. The pioneer of this magnificent system, which is 
now spread throughout the whole world, and is fostered and 
encouraged everywhere by the Holy See and the Hierarchy, 
was Mary Ward, whose Institute was suppressed by a Bull of 
Pope Urban the Eighth in 1631. That such a fate should have 
befallen such an attempt, when the Holy See had received with 
so warm a welcome the foundation of St. Ignatius, at first sight 
may seem surprising. We shall understand it better if we 
follow the changes of the Church’s legislation respecting 


1 The Life of Mary Ward (1585—1645). By Mary Catharine Elizabeth 
Chambers, of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin. Edited by Henry James 
Coleridge of the Society of Jesus. London: Burns and Oates, Vol. I., 1882. Vol. 
II., 1885. 
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Religious Orders, first of men and then of women, and we 
shall thus be led to see that in fact it was Mary Ward's 
misfortune to live some two centuries before her time. 

St. Ignatius had a wonderful insight into the wants of post- 
medizval times, and the Holy See approved the Institute of the 
Society with the declaration that the Finger of God was there, 
The greatest compliment that has been paid to the fitness for 
modern times of certain enactments of St. Ignatius is to be found 
in the comparatively recent legislation of Pope Pius the Ninth 
for the ancient Orders of Religious Men. That legislation 
does not apply to the Society, for the simple reason that 
it already was found in the Constitutions that St. Ignatius 
had written for her and that the Holy See had approved. 
The laws made by Pope Pius the Ninth as necessary for all 
Religious Orders in the nineteenth century are amongst the 
points introduced by St. Ignatius, which in the sixteenth were 
regarded as startling novelties. The old Religious Orders have 
not thereby lost their ancient characteristics, for the changes in 
the law of the Church, however important, are not radical. 

In addition to the changes of legislation to suit the needs of 
our times, the Holy See has approved a considerable number of 
modern Congregations of Men. The old Orders have their 
place and their work, just as before, but the new Congregations 
stand by their side; for the Vicar of Christ is like the wise 
householder who brings out from his stores things new and old. 
The Church is all the richer for this abundance. Souls have a 
wider choice for their vocations, and many more are enabled in 
various ways to aim at their sanctification and perfection by a 
standard selected as proportionate to the strength and grace of 
the individual. Retaining all that is admirable in the Religious 
life of past ages, the Church has steadily added to her stores all 
that any of her children could want, whom the Holy Ghost 
draws to the desire of a more perfect life. 

This is now true in the Church both for men and for 
women ; but the change of discipline was introduced far more 
slowly for women than for men. The last Religious Order 
approved for men, with solemn vows, is believed to be that of the 
Scolopi or Scuole Pie, a Congregation of Clerks Regular erected 
into an Order with solemn vows in 1621, by Pope Gregory 
the Fifteenth. But the ancient discipline for Religious women 
continued unchanged very much later, and a striking instance of 
it is to be found in the two Congregations left to the Church by 
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St. Alphonsus Liguori for Religious men and women respec- 
tively, the former being approved with simple vows only and 
technically therefore a Secular and not a Regular Con- 
gregation (with, however, all the privileges of Regulars), 
while the Redemptoristines were approved with solemn vows 
and are therefore a Religious Order properly so called. This 
was late in the last century. In the present century there does 
not seem to have been approved any new Religious Order of 
women with solemn vows, but Pope Pius the Seventh granted 
solemn vows to five houses of the Visitation in America, which 
houses are now the only houses of women in the United States 
with solemn vows. Indeed not only are there no new Orders of 
women with solemn vows in this century, but in Belgium and 
France (excluding Savoy) even the Nuns of the old Institutes 
no longer take solemn vows. This is a direct and avowed 
consequence of the French Revolution—a sad consequence 
indeed, that the Holy See should have been obliged to take 
so sweeping a precaution. But another consequence of the 
same tremendous subversion of the ancient state of things, of 
which France was the centre, is as consoling as the other is 
distressing, and that is the rapid multiplication and growth of 
Congregations of Religious women bound by simple vows. 
Some idea may be formed of their number by the fact that 
the late Cardinal Bizzarri published a list of one hundred and 
twenty-two such Congregations which between the years 1819 
and 1863 obtained a decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, promoting them to some stage of the 
process of official approbation. In that long list the name of 
the oldest Congregation of Religious women under simple vows 
was not included, but in 1877 Pope Pius the Ninth by a Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda conferred the appro- 
bation of the Holy See on the Institute of the Blessed Virgin, 
which was formed of the members, and rose on the ruins, 
of the suppressed Congregation that was founded by Mary 
Ward. The Rule of this Institute, which is drawn in many 
passages verbatim from the Constitutions of the Society of 
Jesus, had been previously approved by Pope Clement the 
Eleventh in 1703, but the Institute itself was not then approved, 
as we are informed by no less an authority than Pope Benedict 
the Fourteenth, because it was not in accordance with the dis- 
cipline of the Church at that time to approve any Institute of 
simple vows. Now, it may be said, the Church gives a new 
approbation to none others. 
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We have here the substantial explanation of what seems 
startling at first sight, that the Church should have once 
solemnly suppressed an Institute precisely for being that 
with which we now are so familiar, that we can hardly imagine 
that there ever was a time, when there was no such thing in the 
Church. St. Pius the Fifth had declared that no Communities of 
Religious women should exist except under solemn vows and 
with strict Papal inclosure. These two things have always been 
so linked together that some theologians have taught that Papal 
inclosure is a conditio sine qua non of solemn vows amongst 
nuns, so that it might be simply said that where Papal inclosure 
does not exist, there are no solemn vows. This opinion has 
however been laid at rest by the decision in 1864 respecting the 
vows of Religious women in America, by which the vows in the 
five houses of Nuns of the Visitation were recognized as solemn 
although their inclosure had been modified by Papal Rescripts. 
It is however true that by the present discipline of the Church 
there must be Papal inclosure where there are solemn vows, 
unless of course the Holy See has dispensed in any case. If 
such is the Canon law on the subject now, much more was it so 
two centuries and a half ago. To this law Mary Ward’s 
difficulties were due. The Church would not then approve 
Religious Congregations with simple vows, but those only that 
were true Religious Orders with solemn vows. Permission for 
the solemn vows was only granted when there was Papal 
inclosure. But Papal inclosure would have been fatal to the end 
Mary Ward had in view, and therefore at that time it was 
impossible for her to obtain the approbation of the Holy See 
for her Congregation. 

The end that Mary Ward put before herself was just that 
which is now carried out by a larze number of Religious of 
what we call “the Active Orders.” For this purpose a certain 
amount of freedom of movement is necessary, which was 
incompatible with the strictness of Papal inclosure. It seemed 
to Mary Ward that while great good was done by the venerable 
houses of Religious women erected for the English on the 
Continent, there was room for an Institute that should, under 
the Rule of St. Ignatius, carry out for women, and as far as 
women might do it, the work that men were called upon to do 
in the Society of Jesus. That idea in modern times has been 
realized over and over again with the happiest results. But in 
Mary Ward’s time it was a novelty, and it was received as 
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novelties, however meritorious, generally are received. It had 
some warm friends, of whom the most influential was the 
Bishop of the town where the experiment was first tried. Some 
of the Fathers of the Society heartily sympathized in the 
aspirations of Mary Ward and her companions. But of 
hostility there was plenty. Unhappily English Catholics 
were then divided amongst themselves with much bitterness, 
and the opponents of the Society of Jesus set themselves with 
unceasing animosity to oppose a rising Institute that borrowed 
so much from the Constitutions of St. Ignatius. Though such 
men as Father John Gerard and his dear friend Father Roger 
Lee were for them, other Jesuits were against them, and when 
the opposition to the new Institute was pressed warmly at Rome 
by its foes, the Society took no part in its defence, and it fell. 
If the condition of English Catholics at that time had been 
happier and more united, the nascent Order might have been 
tolerated, as Mother Church is accustomed to tolerate innocent 
innovations, until the day when approbation might have been 
extended to it. Even as it was, it would seem that a modified 
form of inclosure would have satisfied the Roman authorities, 
but Mary Ward could not bring herself to consent to it. In some 
sense, perhaps, it may be said that the suppression produced 
no very great practical effect. The work was continued by 
“the English Virgins,” as the Institute of the Blessed Virgin 
is still called, in Germany and Austria. Two distinct congre- 
gations, each governed by a Generaless, exist, one with its head- 
quarters in Austria and the other in Bavaria. Of the two 
houses founded in England in the seventeenth century, that of 
Iijammersmith died a natural death early in this century. 
The house of York still flourishes, and in 1879 it completed 
two hundred years of useful work in England. The Irish 
branch of the Institute, having Rathfarnham for its mother 
house, sprung from York, and from it in turn at least fifty 
houses have come into existence. There are few Institutes 
in the Church more flourishing, though owing to variety of 
names, and the independence of houses and branches, the 
essential unity of the Institute is not readily recognized. 
The “English Virgins” or “ English Ladies” is the traditional 
title under which in Germany the work of Mary Ward and her 
companions is honoured and kept alive, while in Ireland the 
name which is best known is that of Loretto Nuns, from the 
title given to the mother house at Rathfarnham. The Institute 
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of the Blessed Virgin is the official title of all, and they all alike 
live under the Rule approved for them by Pope Clement the 
Eleventh, and all share in the approbation of their Institute 
given by Pope Pius the Ninth. The work, then, of Mary Ward 
and her companions has not perished. God has preserved it 
for our time, and we may hope for great blessings upon a 
Religious Congregation that was the precursor of the Active 
Orders of modern times. To all who care for the Institute 
of Mary, as well as to the general reader, the recently published 
Life of Mary Ward will be of great interest. The sixty years 
of her life, from 1585 to 1645, were most eventful times for 
English Catholics. The life of any Catholic of that period 
could not fail to be interesting, and we are very grateful for 
the singular care and industry with which this life has been 
compiled. Three years have intervened between the publication 
of the first volume and the second, and we do not begrudge the 
delay, though the completion of the life was awaited with 
impatience, as it has enabled the compiler to execute her task 
very thoroughly. Each volume has an Introduction from the 
pen of Father Coleridge, and that of the later volume, which 
reviews the whole, and refers fully to points that have Leen 
much discussed, strikes us as particularly admirable. 


3.—BROWNSON’S POLITICAL AND LITERARY ESSAYS.! 


By far the best monument to an author’s memory is a good 
popular edition of his collected writings. Mr. Henry F. Brown- 
son has for the last few years been engaged in raising such a 
monument to his father’s memory. The five volumes now 
before us close the series of Dr. Brownson’s works, so that the 
undertaking has been brought to a successful termination, just 
ten years after the end of the great American Catholic essayist’s 
long and active career. 

The collection of essays is a very complete one. It includes 
not only all that Dr. Brownson wrote as a Catholic, but also the 
chief essays written before his conversion. The editor of the 
series in a circular to his subscribers tells us that his original 
intention was to omit these early writings (except in the case of 

1 The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, Collected and arranged by Henry F. 


Brownson. Vols. XV.—XVIII. containing the Political Writings; Vol. XIX. 
containing the Writings on Literature. Detroit: Thorndike Nourse, 1884—85. 
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the philosophical essays), but numerous requests for their 
republication led him to reconsider his plan, and “after consul- 
tation with those members of the clergy on whose judgment 
reliance might safely be had, the editor coincided with their 
almost unanimous opinion that those publications should not 
be omitted. They contain much that is needed for the under- 
standing of the author's entire thought ; they also contain a vast 
amount of correct information and sound views, though often 
expressed in terms he would not have used after his conversion, 
and sometimes accompanied by un-Catholic and un-Christian 
vagaries: they are, furthermore, likely to weigh generally with 
non-Catholics more than what was written later.” 

We have quoted this circular because it enables us to point 
out the character of the whole edition of Dr. Brownson’s works. 
They are the writings of a man who in his life, not only passed 
from truth to error in the matter of religion, but also in 
philosophy and in politics changed his standpoint to no small 
extent, in the honest search after true theories and possible 
lines of useful action in the sphere of practice. They are the 
record of a life of thought and action. No one is asked to 
accept all they contain. Indeed it would be perfectly easy to 
select a double series of contradictory propositions on some 
points from the earlier and the later writings. At the same 
time, from the outset he had grasped very clearly certain great 
principles to which he was loyal throughout. Indeed, his change 
of view was often only apparent, for changing circumstances 
seemed to him to call for different applications of principles that 
remained the same. For the rest a caviller at such changes of 
opinion might be usefully reminded of Prince Bismarck’s frank 
reply to a political opponent who compared his speeches of 1848 
with those of 1865; “A man learns a good many things in 
twenty years.” 

Dr. Brownson’s political essays, collected in the four volumes 
before us, extended over a period of nearly twice twenty years. 
The earliest, an essay on “Democracy,” published in the Boston 
Quarterly Review for January, 1838, dates of course from the 
preceding year; the latest, an essay on American “ Home 
Politics,” appeared in his own review in October, 1875. In 
those forty years both in Europe and America in the field of 
politics what an enormous revolution was worked out, a result in 
great part of the change in the conditions of life which we see 
coming over the whole world. In the United States especially 
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the increasing immigration from Europe, the exploration and 
peopling of the west, the War of Secession, and the abolition of 
slavery, made the time a period of changes, which under earlier 
conditions would have been the work, not of decades of years, 
but of centuries. During this eventful time, year by year 
Brownson spoke to his fellow-countrymen, through the press, 
words now of counsel, now of encouragement, now of protest and 
warning. For the most part he wrote on American politics, but 
he did not entirely neglect European events. He noted them 
and dwelt on them in their relation to the interests of the 
Catholic Church, or in their indirect bearing on American 
affairs. But it will be for the history of the United States, and 
of the Catholic body in the United States that his essays will 
have a permanent value. In them we see the views of a clear- 
sighted hard-thinking man, who spoke out frankly all he thought 
and felt on what was passing around him, and whether in any 
given instance we suppose him to have been wrong or right, his 
view is one that cannot be dismissed without consideration, and 
the record of it, even where we reject it, serves to explain the 
action taken at the time by men who thought as he did. As a 
young man he was a democrat of the democrats, but even in the 
very first essay in the volumes before us, we see how thoroughly 
alive he was to the danger of the freedom of the individual 
disappearing in a popular government unless the reign of 
Divine law is recognized as a guide to the popular will. From 
the first he rejected such theories as those of Hobbes and 
Rousseau, and held against them that the State, even in its most 
democratic forms, was from God. In the special field of 
American politics, he sided with the party of State-rights. He 
held that the Federal Government at Washington was only the 
delegate of the associated States for certain forms of common 
action, but the individual States were sovereign units, and he 
held that they could even annul a law of Congress within their 
own boundaries. Qpposed as he was to slavery in itself, his 
theory of State-rights led him to oppose the abolitionists, and 
even say a word in defence of the fugitive slave-law, while at the 
same time he strenuously opposed every attempt to extend the 
slave-system into the Free States. When the Secession of the 
Southern States took place it was a rude shock to these theories. 
He had always spoken proudly and patriotically of the great 
part the American Republic was destined by Providence to play 
in the future of the world. Now, in the face of the danger 
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which threatened its very existence, he followed the instinctive 
bent of his mind, rather than the logical development of his 
theories. He had already said that even if a State possessed 
(as he was inclined to believe it did) the right of Secession, the 
act of Secession would be, under any ordinary circumstances, a 
breach of faith to the whole Republic. He now denounced the 
Secession as an act of treason, a rebellion. He held henceforth 
that the United States must be regarded as a sovereign power, 
of which the individual States were component parts, so that 
Secession was for them an act of self-destruction. He had 
protested against abolitionism as a proposal to violate rights 
guaranteed to the Southern States, but now that these States 
had themselves withdrawn from the Union, he joined heartily 
with those who called out for a general emancipation of the 
slaves as a counter-stroke against the seceders, just in itself, and, 
moreover, politic as a measure of self-defence. This was, next 
to his conversion to Catholicity, his greatest change of front. 
He never admitted that such a change required any apology. 
Thus in the Preface to his most important political work, 
The American Republic, its Constitution, Tendencies and Destiny 
(published after the close of the war in 1865), he wrote: 


I have not felt myself bound to adhere to my own past thoughts 
or expressions any further than they coincide with my present con- 
victions, and I have written as freely and independently as if I had 
never written or published anything before. I have never been the 
slave of my own past, and truth has always been dearer to me than my 
own opinions. 


These are the words of an honest man, of one who was 
never a party man, and who always spoke what he thought, even 
at the risk of making enemies of those he sought to defend or 
to help. Throughout all his essays he clearly keeps before him 
the idea that all sovereignty is from God, and that human law 
must be the reflection of God’s eternal law if it is not to be a 
mischievous sham. This is the key-note of all true politics, 
and even if a man errs here and there in its application or 
explanation, he does good and lasting service by preaching it. 
Above all, he strove to write as a Catholic, a loyal son of the 
Church. Thus in the striking Preface, from which we have 
already quoted, he says: 


I write throughout as a Christian, because I am a Christian; as a 
Catholic, because all Christian principles, nay, all real principles are 
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Catholic, and there is nothing sectarian either in nature or in revelation. 
I am a Catholic by God’s grace and great goodness, and must write as I 
am. I could not write otherwise if I would, and would not if I could. 
I have not obtruded my religion, and have referred to it only where my 
argument demanded it; but I have had neither the weakness nor the 
bad taste to seek to conceal or disguise it. I could never have written 
my book without the knowledge I have, as a Catholic, of Catholic 
theology, and my acquaintance, slight as it is, with the great fathers and 
doctors of the Church, the great masters of all that is solid or per- 
manent in modern thought, either with Catholics or non-Catholics. . . . 
I have no fear that my book will be neglected because avowedly by a 
Catholic author, and from a Catholic publishing-house. They who are 
not Catholics will read it, and it will enter into the current of American 
literature, if it is one they must read in order to be up with the living 
and growing thought of the age. If it is not a book of that sort, it is 
not worth reading by any one. 


There is the ring of truth and honest purpose in all this. It 
would be well if Catholics always wrote in the same spirit. 

The volume of literary essays deals with a very wide range 
of subjects, from popular novels to such books as Bancroft’s 
History of the United States, and Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
A very considerable portion of them are occupied with questions 
arising out of the prominent part played by fiction in modern 
literature. It is very interesting to trace out in these essays 
Dr. Brownson’s idea of the high mission that now belongs to 
Catholic scholars and writers in using every form of literature 
for the greater glory of God. Not a few readers will find this 
the most welcome volume of the whole series, even though they 
may often be tempted to think the writer's judgment too severe 
and his standard of criticism too rigid. 

We observe that the editor, Mr. Henry F. Brownson, 
proposes to publish a general index to his father’s works, if such 
an index should be desired by the public. We trust he will have 
this index made. It would materially increase the value and 
practical usefulness of the whole publication. 


4.—URBANA SCRIPTA.! 


This book is a volume of criticism suggested, we suppose, 
by the much better Oditer dicta. Translated the title seems to 


1 Urbana Scripta: Studies of five living Pocts, and other Essays. By Arthur 
Galton. London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 
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mean, not Urban writings or Writings of the town, but Urbane 
writings, essays, as we learn from a perusal of the introductory 
chapter, in which the urbanity of modern criticism is displayed, 
as opposed to criticism which is mainly occupied with “ abuse 
of the author's character.” Mr. Galton further explains that 
criticism is not concerned with morals. “It is hard,” he says, 
“to speak of Mr. Swinburne’s achievements without raising 
burning questions: questions of personal rancour; and worse, 
of various theories about the functions of poetry in the moral 
sphere. These latter speculations are pitfalls indeed to the 
many critics who often fall into them, and get so sadly be- 
fouled by the mire where they struggle, and from which they 
seem unable to rise.” There is much in the book which we 
cannot understand, and much of what we do understand and 
do not like, but we will say a few words about this, one of 
our author’s main positions, and leave the rest alone. 

We hold that a critic should take cognizance of morals in a 
work, and we can show it from Mr. Galton’s own theory of 
poetry. He correctly lays down that “the office of poetry is to 
please and to teach.” He also very properly says that we must 
distinguish the matter from the manner of poetry ; good poetry 
must have both good matter and good style, it must both please 
and teach. How then can the critic be indifferent to the morals 
of a piece? Surely morals, either good, bad, or indifferent, are 
taught by almost every piece of poetry that is written. A poet 
cannot portray a character, a passion, an event, scarcely even a 
scene, without inculcating some moral or immoral principle either 
directly, or indirectly by showing his personal bias. This 
teaching is part of the office of poetry, it is a proper function of 
poetry ; the soundness and truth of the teaching add materially 
to the pleasure of the right-minded reader, as its unsoundness 
and falsity detract from his enjoyment. The critic cannot then 
be indifferent to it, he must take notice of it as an essential 
element of poetry. He must be severe on a poet who thinks 
that he may describe every phase of every passion just as he 
likes, who does not recognize that it is of vital importance to his 
art to keep in mind Keble’s restriction, sa/vo pudore. 

Mr. Galton will probably agree with us if we put the matter 
in this way. Truth is the fundamental virtue of all art. Art 
must be true to nature if it is to attain its end. A character in 
a play or novel which is not true to nature gives no pleasure, we 
say it is unreal, it does not interest us. Similarly with the 
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description of a passion, or of a scene, it must above all things 
be true to nature. But there is a truth in the moral order as 
well as in the intellectual. Truth in morals is action in 
agreement with man’s nature, and action at variance with man’s 
nature is a falsehood, a lie, an unseemly thing to a rightly 
constituted man. Such action offends as a falsely drawn 
character offends, or a false note in music. False morality, then, 
in a poem must offend the honest reader, it must diminish his 
pleasure ; the teaching is wrong, and it is the duty of the critic 
to stigmatize it as a fault against art in the work. 

We have been thus explicit because Mr. Galton is not alone 
in his views. Many writers hold them from interested motives. 
They wish to be at liberty to season their works so as to be 
acceptable to the rabble, or they wish insidiously to teach 
under the garb of poetry what would not gain a hearing if put 
into prose. Many more have been led astray by the teaching of 
sceptical philosophers, who profess to doubt whether there be 
any truth either in the sphere of intellect or morals. The 
various ethical theories are to them matters of indifference, they 
are hypotheses on a insoluble problem, and the urbane critic 
will avoid the subject just as a gentleman will avoid burning 
questions at a dinner-party. We hope that Mr. Galton is not 
one of these. Perhaps, however, he will now agree with us, and 
say, “it is absolutely necessary that readers, whether of poetry 
or history, should [not] forget all personal leanings, all party 
feeling ;” they must ever seek more and more to lean towards 
the truth, they must be ever more and more zealous for the 
party of the good and virtuous, they must ever more and more 
detest and shrink from the teaching of vice or error. Any 
other conduct is unworthy of a man, it is not culture, it is 
mean, cringing servility. One word more before we end. We 
cannot understand why Mr. Galton should say that Cardinal 
Newman's development ceased when he became a Catholic. 
Mark Pattison, whose life he has studied, did not think so. 
We cannot understand why he says patronizingly of the great 
Cardinal that he has found peace and rest in mediavalism. 
He has found these blessings in the Catholic Church which is a 
very different thing from medizvalism. We cannot understand 
Mr. Galton’s admiration for the society of England and France 
during the eighteenth century, still less his admiration for 
Athenian society in the time of Plato. We think it easy to 
prove that society at these periods was rotten to the core. 
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5.—THE LIFE OF PERE JOGUES.! 


One of the results of the late Plenary Council of Baltimore 
was “A conciliar petition to the Holy Father, Leo the Thir- 
teenth, for the formal introduction, before the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, at Rome, of the cause of the Beatification of 
the three servants of God, René Goupil and Father Isaac Jogues, 
both of the Society of Jesus, as martyrs, and Catharine 
Tegakwita, as virgin,” as we learn from the last page of the 
book before us. And if, as an ancient saying of the Fathers 
assures us, “the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church,” 
this anxiety of the American Hierarchy to obtain the authentic 
and public veneration of those who brought forth their infant 
Church in much travail and suffering, is but the right instinct 
of a loyal piety, a dutiful confession of that generous “sowing 
in tears,” to which they owe their present abundant “reaping 
with joy.” May we not hope, too, that the formal acknowledg- 
ment by the Church of the sanctity of these servants of God, 
for which American Catholics are pleading, together with the 
increased and public invocation, which necessarily follows, will 
bring a yet further and greater blessing on the young Church, 
already so rich in benediction? Such has ever been the pious 
and reasonable expectation of Catholics on similar occasions. 

The revived interest of the faithful in the United States 
in the beginnings of the Church in their own country is, we 
believe, largely due to the piety of John Gilmary Shea, who has, 
by his learned researches and many writings, well deserved 
the title of the Father of American Ecclesiastical History. The 
reader who is already acquainted with his name will rejoice 
to meet it again on the title page of the Life of Father Jogues. 
It is at first sight disappointing that Mr. Shea should have 
contented himself with a translation from the French instead 
of telling us the story in his own way. We are, however, 
partly reassured on finding the work remarkably free from 
the blemishes usual in translations, and we even feel him to 
be wholly justified when we see to how great an extent the 
history he has given us is made up of the martyr’s own words. 
As a natural result, the style is of that dignified simplicity 

1 The Life of Father Isaac Jogues, Missionary Priest of the Society of Jesus, slain 
by the Mohawk Iroquois in the present State of New York, October 18, 1646. By the 
Rev. Felix Martin, S.J. With Father Jogue’s account of the captivity and death of 
his companion, René Goupil, slain September 29, 1642. Translated from the French 


by John Gilmary Shea. With a Map of the Mohawk country, by General John S. 
Clark. New York, Cincinnati, and St. Louis: Benziger Brothers, 1885. 
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which is alone tolerable with so lofty a theme. A chapter of 
most special interest is the story of René Goupil, “that 
angel of innocence and martyr of Christ,” written amid tears 
and much suffering by the mutilated hands of Father Jogues 
himself; the life of a martyr (we use the word with the customary 
reservation) by a martyr. The Life of Catharine Tegakwita, 
we are told, is nearly ready for publication. 

In one striking respect the sufferings of Father Jogues are 
perhaps unique in the annals of the Christian martyrs. Not 
only was the sacrifice of his life, with its accompanying tortures, 
offered by him with a very perfect degree of deliberation, but 
when, on the very verge of consummation, it was providentially 
withdrawn, it was renewed again and again almost indefinitely, 
and that with a quiet simplicity and an unconsciousness of any- 
thing remarkable, which would be absolutely incomprehensible 
apart from that supernatural element, which lifted his life so 
high above all that is ordinary in Christians. 

We cannot refrain, even at the end of this brief review, from 
pointing out, if we may say so with due reverence, the highly 
dramatic character of the appearance, in the luxurious Court 
of France, at the Queen’s command, of Father Jogues, gaunt, 
scarred, and even mutilated from his suffering and tortures by 
the Iroquois, the tears of the Queen, the impulsive veneration 
not unmixed with curiosity of the courtiers, and the piteous 
sensitiveness with which the holy man obtained protection from 
his superiors from the notice of the outside world; and lastly, 
how, when the Pope was applied to for a dispensation, that 
Father Jogues might say Mass, notwithstanding his mutilated 
hands, the Holy Father, Urban the Eighth, replied in these 
famous words: Judignum esset Christi martyrem, Christi non 
bibere sanguinem. 


6.—THE NEW ETON LATIN GRAMMAR." 


Some twenty years ago a new departure was made in Latin 
Grammar. Dr. Kennedy was commissioned by the Head 
Masters of the nine Public Schools to draw up a common 
Latin Grammar for them. The Public Schools Latin Primer 
appeared in consequence, and was introduced into these nine 
establishments, into all preparatory schools that fed them with 

1 The Eton Latin Grammar. Part I. Elementary. For use in the Lower 


Forms. Compiled with the sanction of the Head Master by A. C. Ainger, M.A., 
and H. G. Wintle, M.A. London: John Murray, 1885. 
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pupils, and many other schools besides. A good deal of dis- 
content and disapproval was expressed, and still more was felt, 
by most of the assistant masters, who had in fact to learn it 
themselves before they could teach it to their boys. There is no 
doubt that it bristled with novelties and technicalities of all 
sorts. This total and extreme change was very unwise, and 
has at last brought about its downfall. Of those who were 
then assistant masters, some have naturally become head : 
masters: and the agitation against the Primer, which was at 
first pooh-poohed, has lately met with sympathetic support in 
high quarters. At the last Head Masters’ Meeting, a committee 
was appointed to consider the matter, and Dr. Kennedy offered 
to revise the book in accordance with the general desire. Eton, 
however, has not waited for this, but has asserted her inde- 
pendence by publishing a new Latin Grammar for her own use. 
If she is satisfied with it, there is nothing to be said against her 
using it: but as its publication by so influential an authority is a 
sort of invitation to other schools to adopt it also, we may be 
allowed to advise schoolmasters to think twice, or at least to 
allow a good interval of time to elapse, before taking it into use 
themselves. 

We think it very unlikely that it will go on long in its 
present form. It is a great deal too big for an elementary 
grammar. There are three hundred pages; the latter half of 
which contain matter much more fit for an exercise-book. For 
instance, the constructions to be used after particular verbs, are 
given in great detail; then comes a long list of English words 
and phrases with instructions how they should be rendered in 
Latin. A little further back in the book we find the rules of 
the Syntax given twice over, once with notes and explana- 
tions, and again with a large number of untranslated examples 
appended to each of them. The accidence, however, we are 
inclined to think, will meet with even less approval than other 
parts. On the one side it falls back upon many discarded and 
antiquated modes of treatment, while on the other it adopts 
novelties that the Primer did not venture on. The impression 
produced on the mind is that it is neither fish, flesh, nor good 
red herring. 

The authors “have returned,” they say, “to the old arrange- 
ment of cases ;” but they do not give their reasons for doing so. 
They make no division in the third declension, but they 
combine the consonant-stems and I-stems together, as of old. 
They do not allow the Gerund to have a nominative, but are 
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content with the di-do-dum of ancient times. On the other 
hand they introduce, from Allen’s Latin Grammar, an Aorist 
tense in the Indicative Active of Verbs. This Aorist is the 
perfect, repeated with a different English. There may be 
something to be said for this novelty, but it seems to us that the 
very same might be said in favour of repeating the Ablative 
case in the declensions under the name of the Instrumental. 
The word /apfide, for instance, certainly means dy means of, or 
with a stone, as well as from a stone; the latter, however, is the 
only meaning given by the authors. 

The arrangement of the conjugations is good, and will be a 
great help to boys in distinguishing primary and historic tenses. 
But there is a one-sidedness in giving English for the Indicative 
and Imperative, while none is given for the Subjunctive. The 
authors give as a reason that “the English rendering of the 
Subjunctive is always awkward, and often misleading.” 

This last expression suggests the question, “ Are boys then 
supposed to learn this grammar without a teacher?” The same 
question is also suggested by the elaborate notes and expla- 
nations that abound in some parts of the book. We cannot 
help thinking it a pity that the old plan, of lumping together all 
the forms of the Imperative into one tense, is recalled to life. 
Division is a help to perspicuity, if not carried too far. We 
have said that the arrangement of the tenses is good, but there 
is a great blank space in the Passive voice, with the perfect 
active printed at right angles in the margin, of which there is no 
explanation. It is probably intended to indicate that there are 
no tenses in the passive formed from the perfect active stem ; 
but a single remark in the notes (if it were thought necessary) 
would have expressed this better than an unsightly blank across 
the two pages of every passive verb. 

We have spoken in some detail of the accidence ; the Syntax 
rules afford further matter for criticism; but enough has been 
said to show that in our opinion this particular book is not the 
Latin Grammar of the future. 


7.—LEGENDES ET HISTOIRES.! 
The instruction of the young is the favourite work of the 
Abbé Allégre, and in three volumes or “basketfuls,” he has 
1 Troisiime Corbeille de Légendes et d’Histoires. Par Abbé G, Allégre. Paris: 
A. Roger et F. Chernoviz, 1884. 
VOL. XXXVI. EE 
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collected a store of short tales and illustrations for the use of 
catechists and for young readers. Each volume is complete 
in itself—a book of extracts from writers as various as Bossuet 
and Louis Veuillot, Fernan Caballero and Father Faber; many 
are from French sources, many appear without a name. 
The one rule in editing has been that beautiful and true 
thoughts shall be gathered, everywhere and anywhere, so long 
as they possess that enthusiasm of the heart which alone can 
make instruction a power with other hearts. The “ basketful” 
is meant for all ages; many things are for children, but the 
best share is for minds a little older. Pére Olivaint’s ardent 
words are here from the Conseils a des jeunes gens, explaining 
how St. Aloysius may be the model of a man in midst of 
the world of our own days. “Energy and good will— 
there is the secret of the saints. There is the secret of St. 
Aloysius. There is the knightly sword. It is ready for you ; 
take hold of it.” Again, it is only a full intelligence that can 
understand the meaning of “the little wooden shoes at Christ- 
mas.” The good Countess has poured out her charity on a 
workman’s family with only bitter and hardening results, until 
on Christmas Eve, when the little sadots are waiting empty at 
the chimney corner, she steals in to put a toy in each, and the 
mother’s heart is softened by the sudden knowledge that the 
rich woman not only gives to her but cares for her. “ Dear 
readers, if I have told you this true story, it is because there are 
many little shoes waiting empty this Christmas at poor chimney 
corners . . . and all the theories on the social question will not 
do as much to draw class and class together, as one little toy 
given to a workman’s child.” The most touching pages in the 
book have no story except the immortal story of Jesus, Lazarus, 
and Mary, brought in to point to the re-union of friends in the 
next world. The Abbé Méric is the author of this excerpt, 
called “In Heaven !’—-one of the most beautiful passages it is 
possible to read upon a subject on which it is difficult to give 
any satisfactory impression. The right chord is struck here 
for human consolation: “The elect in Heaven will know each 
other again. The hearts that have loved on earth will love 
still there, and beat together in peace, in glory, and in joy. 
The family, suffering trial here, broken, scattered by death, will 
come together in the light above; they will meet, and united 
again, will part no more for ever.” 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Two pamphlets have lately been published at Bombay! on 
the subject of the Portuguese jurisdiction in India, and its 
coming abolition in all those places where it is at present 
exercised beyond the limits of the Archdiocese of Goa. The 
pamphlets complete each other. The first gives a full history 
of the Portuguese Padroado, or right of patronage, and dis- 
cusses the question of its abolition, the second deals with the 
Concordat between Portugal and the Holy See concluded in 
1857, and the events which followed it in their bearing on the 
present state of things in India. Both pamphlets are written 
in a simple straightforward style, and deal in a very lucid way 
with some difficult questions of canon law, and with a very 
tangled skein of historical events. Although they have no official 
character, their importance is not diminished by the fact that 
they are published by the Catholic press at Bombay, where 
the Papal Delegate now resides, and that the popular voice 
attributes their authorship to Bishop Meurin. The ques- 
tion of the Portuguese Padroado is one on which the 
future of Catholicity in India largely depends. We hope to 


devote an article to the subject at an early date ; meanwhile, 


we heartily recommend these pamphlets to our readers. 

Father Mills has written a reply to Dr. Littledale,? which, 
even with Father Ryder’s well-known book already in the field, 
will be of use to many readers. Father Mills takes a consider- 
able portion of Dr. Littledale’s work paragraph by paragraph, 
and answers him in an easy, almost conversational style, hitting 
hard at every blot, and speaking of his adversary’s shortcomings 
in logic and in accuracy with the plainness which his title-page 
foreshadows. No one will find the book dull reading. On 

1 The Padioado Question, Bombay, ‘‘ Examiner Press,” 1885. 

The Concordat Question, Bombay, ‘‘ Examiner Press,” 1885. 

2 Piain Reasons Against believing Dr. Littledale, being a criticism upon his 
“Plain Keusons against goining the Church of Rome.” By the Rev. A. Mills, 
London: D. Lane and Son, 1885. 
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some points it supplements Father Ryder’s reply, and in con- 
troversy, even if the arguments are the same, a little variety 
in the way of stating them is useful, seeing that we have to deal 
with so many different ways of thinking among men. 

This Manual of Indulgences* is a translation of the “Raccolta, 
or, Collection of Prayers and Pious Practices to which the 
Sovereign Pontiffs have attached Indulgences,” which was com- 
piled by order of His Holiness, Pius the Ninth, in June, 1877. 
Accuracy in the matter of Indulgences is all important, for the 
gaining of Indulgences does not depend on good will alone, but 
on the fulfilment of the conditions under which the Indulgences 
are granted. A short and clear account of the nature of Indul- 
gences, partial and plenary, and of the requisite conditions, is 
given in an introductory chapter. Besides the Raccolta Index, 
which is arranged according to subjects, a second Index has 
been added to this edition by the translator. In this Index 
the Indulgenced prayers and practices are arranged for daily, 
weekly, monthly, and yearly devotions, as well as for the feasts 
and seasons of the ecclesiastical year. This second Index is 
very valuable. It will enable the reader to use the A/axual as 
a prayer-book, and to gain in his ordinary devotions the Indul- 
gences which have been so lavishly granted by the Church, and 
thus daily help himself and the Holy Souls. 

Mr. King’s little book on Work* cannot fail to do much 
good. In these days of keen competition and rapid work the 
strain of life is very severe, and Mr. King here gives us hints 
and warnings which may prolong many valuable lives and save 
many valuable brains. Without professediy giving medical 
advice it tells us when it is peremptorily necessary that advice 
should be taken; it details the symptoms of overwork of body 
and of brain, and gives most useful information as to what work 
can be safely undertaken and what must be left alone. The 
chapters on the Brain in Work, and on Sleep, strike us as being 
the most interesting and useful, in an interesting and useful little 
book. 

We can heartily recommend the second volume of Father 
Schouppe’s meditations® to our clerical readers. It is in no way 

3 The Manual of Indulgences. Uondon: Burns and Oates. 

4 Wok of Body, Work of Brain. By Louis King, M.R.C.S. Author o 
Principles of Health, &c. London: Hamilton and Adams, 1885. 

5 Meditationes Sacerdotales Clero tum Saculari tum Regulari accommodate. 


Auctore F. X. Schouppe, S.J. Series Altera. Parisiis: E Societate General 
Librarize Catholicee, Victor Palmé, 1885. 
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inferior to its predecessor; many may give it the preference, 
inasmuch as it treats in greater detail the different functions of 
the priestly life. There are Meditations on the Divine Office, 
the Administration of the Sacraments, Preaching, Catechizing, 
Care of the Sick, Study of the Sacred Scriptures, &c. Most of 
the difficulties likely to be met with in a priest's life are clearly 
pointed out. The passages taken from the Fathers are short 
and telling. There is a series of special meditations on the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred Heart, and our Blessed: Lady. 

Father Deharbe’s Catechism is so well and widely known 
among Catholics, both in Europe and America, that it needs no 
recommendation of ours to secure a wide circulation for Father 
George Porter’s new cdition,® which has been carefully revised 
so as to reproduce the latest German edition of the original. 

Under the title of Christian Childhood’ we have a collection 
of familiar instructions on the Mass, the Sacraments, on the 
Christian virtues, the child's daily duties, and the chief feasts of 
the year. The authoress tells us in her Preface, that they really 
represent the substance of instructions given to her own children. 
The book will be a useful one to parents and catechists, as a 
store of suggestions and hints for similar instructions, but we 
doubt if the instructions as they stand would always be acceptable 
to English and Irish children, and there are many places where 
they would have to be supplemented by further explanation to 
prevent misunderstanding. Thus, in the examination of con- 
Science (pp. 58—61), there is much that is vague and obscure, 
and some things that might well have been omitted. What 
does “having been capricious at my meals” mean to a child? 
and what will children think when they find such heads of 
examination as “having had an inclination to be sulky?” or 
“having turned from the poor, not having given them alms 
when I could?” The note at the end of the examination too 
appears to be a little too sweeping in the rule it lays down. 

We have received the opening numbers of a new weekly 
paper, entitled Religious Opinion. Its plan is the same as that of 
Public Upinion, but the field from which it collects its extracts is 


8 A Catechism of the Catholic Religion, preceded by a Short History of Religion. 
By the Rev. Joseph Deharbe, S.J. New edition, collated with the latest German 
edition, by the Rev. George Porter, S.J. London: Burns and Oates. New York: 
Catholic Publication Society, 1885. 

” Christian Childhood: a Mother's Religious Instructions to her Children. By 
the Countess de Flavigny. Translated from the French by Mrs.Bourdeau. London: 
Burns and Oates. New York: Catholic Publication Society, 1885. 
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that of the religious press, weekly, monthly, and quarterly. It 
also contains reviews of books, and outlines of sermons. Several 
well-chosen extracts from the Catholic press appear in the 
numbers before us, as well as portions of Catholic sermons. The 
transition from these to Broad Church utterances, or extracts 
from distinctly anti-Catholic organs, is a very abrupt one, for 
the editor makes no attempt to classify his extracts according to 
the schools of belief and thought they represent. 


IIl.—MAGAZINES. 


In the Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, Father Kreiten discusses 
the question whether Voltaire really made in 1769, the “con- 
fession of faith” ascribed to him. In the previous year, his 
godless and lawless proceedings having displeased his royal 
patrons, he had thought fit to fulfil his Easter duty, and in 
order to prevent a repetition of a sacrilegious act, the Bishop 
of Annecy had prohibited his admisssion to the sacraments at 
the following Easter unless he retracted some publications 
hostile to religion. Voltaire feigned illness, and received the 
sacraments; afterwards he denied having made the “con- 
fession” of adhesion to the Church, which the parish priest 
published in self-justification for having administered Com- 
munion to him, and which some asserted to be a mere fabrication. 
Father Kreiten is, however, of opinion that the document is 
genuine, since it is solemnly attested by several witnesses, 
against whose evidence the assertions of Voltaire are worthless, 
We are glad to see another of Father Wasmann’s interesting 
papers on the development of Instinct. From his examination 
of the fossil insects of early periods he concludes that instincts 
are as old as the species to which they belong, and were as 
highly developed in the insects of former epochs as in their 
modern representatives of similar organization and habits. The 
readers of the Stimmen have already learnt that the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew was not premeditated or planned long before- 
hand ; they are now informed, in a second paper on the subject, 
that it was not known to and sanctioned by the Holy See 
previous to its execution, as Protestants allege; and, moreover, 
that the rejoicings with which the tidings were received at Rome 
were due to misrepresentations on the part of France. The 
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name of Adam of St. Victor is not widely known, although he 
has been pronounced to be the greatest Latin poet of medizval 
times. Scarcely anything is recorded of his life—the year of 
his birth and the country of which he was a native being both 
matters of uncertainty—but he is celebrated as the author of 
some theological works of value, and as having enriched the 
liturgies of the Church with a vast number of hymns of great 
power and pathos. Father Dreves points out some of the 
beauties and peculiarities of his style, whereby his verses may 
be distinguished from those of his imitators. 

The Katholik for September gives some rules and practical 
directions for the guidance of confessors in regard to the cir- 
cumstances under which they ought to give, refuse, or defer 
absolution, according to the Roman Catechism, and the chief 
authorities on moral theology. The subject is to be continued in 
a future number. The conception of time and space—familiar 
words of common use in every-day life, but not easy of distinct 
definition—form the subject of another article. The object of 
the writer, as he modestly states, is not to propose a fresh 
solution of an old difficulty, but to lead back to the old paths 
from which the course of modern thought has widely diverged. 
He glances at the various theories of philosophers ancient and 
modern, some of whom regard time as a real and absolute 
thing, while others allow it only a purely psychological existence, 
and reverts to the definition of Aristotle as the truest and most 
correct: Wumerus motus secundum prius et posterius. The con- 
clusion of the article on the seven-fold virtues of Mary, which 
Dante brings into relief as affording consolation and light and 
hope to the souls in Purgatory, points out the profound didactic 
teaching contained in his divine poem, wherein speculative 
theology is happily combined with the mysticism of the middle 
ages. The Katholik gives a short account of the proceedings 
of the General Assembly of German Catholics, held this year 
in Miinster; and remarks upon the perfect unity and concord 
which prevailed as a consoling proof that the spirit of the faith 
still lives and energizes in the hearts of the German people. 

The Civilta Cattolica (847, 848) considers that the lamentable 
deterioration of society, as far as its younger members are con- 
cerned, is in a great measure due to the defective education the 
rising generation receive in their own homes. Children are no 
longer taught to respect authority in the person of those placed 
over them; parents no longer strive to set them a good example, 
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and forgetful of their sacred duties and vast responsibility, 
instead of training their children in Christian principles, incul- 
cating upon them the fear of God, the love of virtue, the hatred 
of sin, they allow them to see, hear, and read what is injurious 
to morals, they take no pains to preserve them from bad 
influences, or to correct and restrain their evil tendencies. The 
cruel and capricious conduct of the so-called Liberal and 
fraternal Government of Italy during the present outbreak of 
cholera in Sicily, is contrasted with the wise precautionary 
measures taken by former Governments on the occasion of other 
and more serious visitations of the same epidemic within the last 
fifty years. 

The Belgian Revue Générale for October contains, amongst 
other interesting matter, an article on the so-called “ hypnotic” 
or mesmeric condition, and its relation to the ordinary conditions 
of life, which brings out very clearly the fact that even under 
these ordinary conditions certain of the mesmeric phenomena 
are present in a lower degree. M.de Nimal discusses at some 
length the present condition of Spain; and M. de Haulleville 
gives a very full review of M. Andrieux’s Souvenirs d’un Préfet 
de Police. The Souvenirs contain some very curious revelations 
about Freemasonry in France, the practical working of Re- 
publican institutions, and the inner history of the late expulsion 
of the religious orders. 

In the Revue des Questions Scientifiques for October, Pére 
Delattre brings to a close his study of the geography of Western 
Asia, as it appears in the Assyrian inscriptions. Pére Van Tricht 
concludes his account of the Antwerp Exhibition ; many of his 
readers will sympathize with a remark he makes on the exhi- 
bition of modern apparatus for the school-room: “Je ne vois 
jamais sous mes yeux toute cette mécanique de l’enseignement 
contemporain, sans un grand sentiment de compassion pour 
nos pauvres enfants.” M. d’Estienne has an important article 
on the Deluge and the antediluvian races, written from the 
same point of view as that taken by the Abbé Motais in his 
work, Le Déluge biblique devant la Foi, l’Ecriture et la Science. 
Dr. Moeller writes on the Cholera; and M. de Nadaillac 
discusses the recent statistics of the population of France, 
statistics that tell a fearful story of demoralization and decay. 
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